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How you eat ! How you save! 
with this genuine 
Deeptreeze Home Freezer| 


Every Thursday Deepfreeze brings you Gabriel Heatter on radio and Garry Moore on TV 


Re RE —-* 





New Deepfreeze “Casseroles” 


Three one-pint aluminum utensils, 
in red, green and gold, store a pre- 
cooked meal or left-overs. You freeze, 
heat, serve, all in the same contain- 
ers. An exclusive convenience feature 
of Model C-135 (pictured above). 





Model C-135 stores over 450 lbs. of assorted frozen foods, 


It does your heart good to see 
how your family thrives on the 
tastier, more wholesome foods 
you serve when you own this 
beautiful, genuine Deepfreeze 
Home Freezer. And it’s easy to 
make substantial savings on 
food, too, by buying in quantity! 

Frozen foods are better because 
they retain their natural flavor, 
color, shape and vitamin-mineral 
content. Deepfreeze sliding wire 
baskets and adjustable dividers 
make all foods instantly acces- 


sible. Deepfreeze Home Freezers 
also have “sweat-proof’’exteriors 
— moisture cannot accumulate, 
regardless of heat or humidity. 
Look for the famous trade- 
name “‘Deepfreeze.”” Then you'll 
be certain you’re getting the gen- 
uine, the pioneer, the one and 
only Deepfreeze Home Freezer. 
Choose from chest-typeand up- 
right models, 7 to 23 cu. ft. in 
capacity. All deluxe models now 
have interiors styled in gay “‘Ber- 
muda Green.”’ See them today! 


Deepfreeze Home Appliances 


MARK REG. U.S. PA’ 


® 1953 Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Corporation, North 

Chicago, Illinois. Makers of genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezers, Refrigerators, 

Electric Ranges and Water Heaters. Specifications subject to change without notice. 
Deepfreeze Home Appliances are also sold by authorized dealers in Canada. 





Deepfreeze ‘'No-Sweat” Exterior 


The sleek, beautiful exteriors of all 
Deepfreeze Home Freezers never 
gather moisture, regardless of heat 
or humidity, thanks to the Deepfreeze 
Radiant Condenser. Operation is 
always quiet and trouble-free. 





New Deepfreeze “‘Silent Signal”’ 
This is the “control panel” of your 
Deepfreeze Home Freezer. White 
light shows when power is on. Red 
light glows if inside temperature gets 
too high for safety. Makes it easier 
to control temperature correctly. 





New Refrigerator by Deepfreeze 


Deepfreeze, the famous Home Freezer 
pioneer, brings you a finer Refriger- 
ator! Electromatic Defrosting, a gen- 
uine Deepfreeze Freezer Compart- 
ment, and “The Door that Stores 
More.” 7 models—9.3 to 11.5 cu. ft. 
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Telecasts from Towers high on Mt. Wilson 
reach huge Los Angeles audience 


With one TV set to approximately 
every three people, Los Angeles 
County has about as highly concen- 
trated a TV audience as you'll find 
in any area of comparable size. And 
these millions of watchers can enjoy 
TV at its best because all the major 
Los Angeles stations concentrate their 
telecasting at a single point — a nearby 
mountain top, towering more than a 
mile above the city itself. 

Eighteen miles by direct line from 
Hollywood and Vine stands Mt. Wil- 
son, site of the famous observatory. 
On its lofty summit, 6000 feet above 
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sea level, are seven TV transmission 
towers. Programs sent out from this 
elevation come through with brilliant 
clarity, and have superior power and 
range. Concentration of telecasting at 
one point means much easier tuning 
for the millions of TV viewers within 
the 10,000-square-mile area served. 
Naturally, these towers were built 
of steel. Steel for five of the seven was 
made and rolled within sight of Mt. 


BETHLEHEM 


Wilson — at the Los Angeles Plant of 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Cor- 
poration, Bethlehem’s West Coast 
subsidiary. 

With steel plants at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle, together 
with steel-fabricating works and other 
facilities, Bethlehem Pacific is supply- 
ing substantial quantities of the many 
forms of steel that are serving growth 
and progress of the West. 
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get this 


LONG 
QUART 


LONG because it 
lasts long— saves you added 
quarts between oi! changes 
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Pennzoil gives all engines an extra 

margin of safety. There's a correct 


grade and type of Pennzoil for 
YOUR car and service conditions. 
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PENNZOIL’ MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS . COAST TO COAST 





(Title registered U. 8. Patent Office) 
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THE COVER PHOTO shows some of those seniors who “take over Washington” every spring, 
as described on page 36. It’s an inspiring spectacle, we think—what could be more 
wholesomely American? What could be more encouraging? May the seniors continue 
to take over the capital! The photo is by Norman Driscoll. 
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HOW FIRE INSURANCE 


— makes school safer 


FOR YOUR CHILD 


Your child is safer in school today—because of fire-safe 
building regulations. Progressive communities, seeking 
fire-safe construction, use as their guide the building code 
written by The National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
Over 500 cities and towns have adopted it, and 
several states are using it as a model. A 
consulting service is provided for 
municipalities and, as a further public service, 
thousands of copies of the code are 
distributed to interested individuals 
and Civic groups. 


In many other ways, too, capital stock fire insurance service 
benefits us. When you're building or buying a home, fire insurance 
protects you and helps make your investment secure. It keeps 
stores open, plants humming. Because of it, business men can 
plan ahead with confidence, relying upon insurance to protect 
them against unexpected fire losses. 


OUR fire insurance agent takes pride 

in his home—in his neighborhood. In his 

business life, too, he is an example of what 
makes America click. Every business he 

insures, large or small, competes in an 

open market—as he does. Both must give 
full value—or they won't stay in business. 

And it’s from such private enterprise 
that every local community prospers. 


OW MUCH WOULD IT COST TODAY TO REPLACE 
A HOUSE YOU PAID $7,500 FOR TEN YEARS AGO? 
You know how construction costs have skyrocketed 
But would you have enough fire and lightning 
insurance if fire damaged or destroyed your home 
today? Why not call your agent or broker. He'll 
be glad to make sure you're adequately protected. 









AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE CAPITAL STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
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CHOOSE 


the right point 
for the way 
you write — 
umber 


To select or replace 
... here's all you do 


ADD it to the 


barrel of an 
Esterbrook 
Fountain Pen 





WRITE 


with the pen 
that writes 
your way— 
naturally 





FOUNTAIN PEN 
The world’s most personal fountain pen 


COPYRIGHT 1953, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPARY 
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The “threat” of peace 


IF PEACE BREAKS OUT, let’s not be scared. We've got high- 
ways to build and improve, houses to build and rebuild, elec- 
trical markets to supply, schools to develop, hundreds and thou- 
sands of useful things to do. 

When wars take less money for taxes we shall have more 
to spend individually. We'll spend it for goods and services 
that make purchasing power for someone else. War makes false 
buying power. Peace makes the real thing. War consumes and 
explodes our production; peace puts it to constructive use. 

Besides, peace isn’t here and may not be near. If the Rus- 
sian dictators had good sense, they would not only quit Korea 
and stop trying to bust the rest of the world with defense 
expenditures, but they would settle down to the great big job 
they have never yet done. They would try to make their own 
people prosperous. But dictators seldom have good sense. 


Ww 


Teachers and communism 
SHOULD MEN WHO REFUSE to say whether they are Com- 


munists be allowed to teach in public schools and universities? 

The professors—some of them—are hollering loudly about 
their “academic freedom.” 

If a teacher is not a Communist, he should be honest enough 
and willing enough to say so. Then he should be free to teach 
what he honestly believes. 

If he is a Communist, and therefore devoted to overthrow- 
ing the American system of government, he should not expect 
to be paid out of public funds to teach young Americans. If a 
privately supported school hires such a man it, too, has a right 
to know his beliefs. 

The professors will do well to use simple and honest com- 
mon sense. It will keep them out of hot water. 


Ww 


Look who’s in control now! 
IF YOU HAVEN’T NOTICED, the Government is pretty well 


out of the business of controlling prices. The country seems to 
be getting along fairly well. Some prices have gone down. Few, 
if any, have risen conspicuously. Old free competition appears 
to be doing a competent job. 

Just how many millions of your money were spent to run 
the price control offices may be hard to add up. Big offices in 
Washington, big offices in every state, tons of printing and 
mimeograph paper, thousands of price snoopers, stenographers 
and clerks—they cost plenty. What did they accomplish? Well, 
at least they complicated the problems of doing business. That 
they saved the consuming public as much money as they cost 
is doubtful. 

Consumers handle the price control job best of all. They 
decide what goods are worth and do it far better than bureau- 
crats can fix prices. But even though governments have failed 
for 3,000 years at every try to control prices, we can expect the 
idea to come up again. 
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POWER ! 





at every Turn! 


You can feel it every time you turn the 
wheel—when GM Power Steering* 
lends its helping hand! You maneuver 
in traffic with incredible ease, and 
you can park with just one finger! 


at every Stop! 


You can feel it every time you pivot 
your foot to the new low-level brake 
pedal—when Power Brakes* go into 
action! You get quicker, safer, surer 
stops—with only half the effort! 


@ at every Go! 


You can feel it the moment you step on 
the accelerator—when Oldsmobile’s 
mighty “Rocket” Engine sends you on 
your way with a flashing surge of power! 
rurning ... stopping .. . going... 
here is the power car of the year! 





*Optional at extra cost. 


Car illustrated above: Super “88” 
Holiday Coupé. A General Motors value. 





"ROCKET" ENGINE Oo L |B Ss M Oo ct i L ok 
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THE WORLD 


Peace—or plot? 


IKE spring, peace seemed to be 
breaking out all over this month. 
Heartened Americans reminded each 
other that Premier Georgi Malenkov 
had taken over three weeks previously 
in Russia on a platform of peace as “the 
only correct policy.” 

But the experts weren’t so sure. 
And Western embassies in Moscow 
fished desperately for a clue to the pur- 
pose behind Russia’s first conciliatory 
moves in seven years of the Cold War. 
Underneath all the excitement, what 
had actually happened? 

1. Truce negotiators at Panmun- 
jom, Korea, worked out an exchange of 
sick and wounded prisoners. This was 
the first Red concession on the key 
POW issue that has deadlocked truce 
talks for months (see below). 

2. After balking for weeks, the Rus- 
sian delegation at the United Nations 
agreed to election of neutral Swedish 
finance expert Dag Hammarskjold as 
the new Secretary General—thus pro- 
longing the life and usefulness of that 
international forum. Next day, they 
came out with disarmament proposals 
substantially closer to the Allied terms 
of nearly five years standing. But at al- 
most the same time, our supreme com- 
mander in Europe, Gen. Matthew B. 
Ridgway, warned that the Russian 
threat “has not diminished” and a sci- 
entific report held that the Russians 
would have enough aircraft and 
A-bombs in two years to strike “a dev- 
astating blow” at the U.S. 

Nevertheless, there were predic- 
tions that the snowballing Red “peace 
offensive” would continue. In the rosy 
future, people saw an Austrian peace 
treaty, a workable agenda for a Foreign 
Ministers’ meeting this summer, pos- 
sibly even agreement on elections lead- 
ing to a united Germany. 

The error lay in attributing the 
peace moves to Premier Georgi Malen- 
kov—backing down in face of our 
strength or to consolidate his position 
at home. Actually, the policy shift was 
almost certainly planned under Stalin 
—and represents in part at léast the old 
dictator’s unyielding belief that eco- 
nomic chaos in the West would eventu- 
ally give communism a bloodless vic- 
tory. Meanwhile, Malenkov’s actions— 
slacking off the Red anti-Semitism, 
granting amnesty for many prisoners, 





cutting food prices and dropping 
charges against a number of doctors— 
indicated a necessity to keep his own 
power and to keep one jump ahead of 
Lavrenti Beria, ambitious secret police 
boss. 

Beyond that, analysis of the Rus- 
sian moves is just guesswork. And it is 
held less important to worry about what 
the Russians may be planning to do 
than it is to decide what we are going 
to do. The Western governments are 
now encouraging Red overtures—with- 
out giving way on our long-standing, 
rock-bottom terms. 

Even a truce in Korea will not end 
the war, however. The far more touchy 
peace treaty has to be written as a key- 
stone to peace in Asia and throughout 
the world. This cannot be done if Rus- 
sia is growing stronger and we are 
weakening. For the U.S., there seemed 
to be three important steps: 

e e Encourage the Red easing of 
tension, without giving way on our min- 
imum targets for world peace. 

e @ Based on clear and positive 
U.S. policy aims, launch the long-prom- 
ised hard psychological and political at- 
tack on the Red orbit to seize the initia- 
tive away from Russia. 


ee Guard acutely 


most 


against 





any domestic letup that could bring 
spiraling recession—and thus accom- 
plish what might be the hidden Red 
aim in the present peace moves. 


Truce—or trick? 


Communist doves of peace—which 
could well be buzzards in a new disguise 
—hovered about the Reds in Korea as 
they accepted the Allied offer to ex- 
change sick and wounded prisoners. 
Their offer of 600 captives for 5,800 
U.N. prisoners was disappointing. Only 
120 Americans were among them. Nev- 
ertheless, the enemy would be return- 
ing 5% of their listed prisoners and the 
Allies about 4%. 

Many Americans were hopeful. 
Perhaps the Reds were offering proof of 
the honesty of Moscow’s peace gestures. 

There was another Red peace move, 
too; one that could be even more im- 
portant. Earlier truce talks at Panmun- 
jom had broken up because of the Reds’ 
insistence that the Allies hand over 
prisoners who didn’t want to return to 
their own country. Now Red Chinese 
Premier Chou En-lai proposed that pris- 
oners who rejected repatriation be sent 
to a neutral state “to insure a just solu- 





L. MC ILVAINE 


SEVEN U.S. EDITORS who visited Moscow under the Kremlin’s new con- 
ciliatory tactics look mighty happy as they arrive home. They are (I. tor.) Mrs. 
Jane S. Mclivaine, The Archive, Downingtown, Pa.; James L. Wick, who or- 
ganized the tour; Mrs. Dodee Wick, Niles Daily Times, Niles, Ohio; Mrs. 
Helen Read Biddle, WHUN, Huntingdon, Pa.; John H. Biddle, Daily News, 
Huntingdon, Pa.; E. A. Simon, Valley Daily News, Tarentum, Pa.; Bennett O. 
Knudson, KATE, Albert Lea, Minn. (For their own story don’t miss page 78). 
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One assembly line at our Indianapolis plant 


What! These are Telephone Girls ? 


Sure, because they’re making telephone dials you use in Bell tele- 
phone service. It’s their regular job here at Western Electric, man- 
ufacturing unit of the Bell System. 


Altogether, we have some 31,000 women at Western Electric... 
in our shops, our offices, our distribution centers...and about 
70,000 men, too. They all help carry on our 71-year-old job. That 
job is to supply good telephones, switchboards, wires, and other 
things which go to work for you every time you make a Bell tele- 
phone call. 


Teamed-up with Bell Laboratories people who design the equip- 
ment and Bell telephone company people who operate it, Western 
Electric men and women help give you good, dependable tele- 4 UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


phone service at the lowest possible cost. 
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tion.” Nevertheless, Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles said nothing the 
Communists were likely to say or do 
“lessened the danger of the Russian 
threat.” 

In the past, Russia has often used 
“peace” gestures as a weapon. Here are 
some aims the Korean concessions may 
mask: 

1. A Korean truce, to be followed 
by surprise blows at weaker points in 
Asia. 

2. Time for further Red build-ups 
in Korea to meet an expected Allied 
offensive. 

3. An armistice that would bring 
a let-up in U.S. and European defense 
preparations and checkmate Eisenhow- 
er’s “liberation” drive. 

As the West debated Russia’s in- 
tentions, American soldiers continued 
to die in Korean fighting. Battle cas- 
ualties in a recent week were 1,039. 
U.S. casualties totaled 132,967 since the 
start of the war in June 1950; the dead 
totaled 23,577. 


THE NATION 


Peace & the economy 


It was sure to happen the minute 
the Reds talked peace: CIO president 
Walter Reuther wrote a letter to the 
White House. He wanted to find out 
what, if anything, the Administration 
will do to assure full employment if de- 
fense spending eases off (see “The 
‘Threat’ of Peace,” page 6). 

But if Reuther was worried, the 
business community was taking in its 
stride the prospect that defense spend- 
ing—now running at $44 billion a year 
—might soon be pared by the $5 bil- 
lion annual cost of the Korean War. 
(Or eventually, Pentagon planners hint- 
ed, by as much as 40%). 

The news showed business confi- 
dence: 

ee Southern furniture’ makers, 
polled on their reaction to peace pros- 
pects, said that they saw no reason to 
cut production and explained that they 
had no plans to do so. 

e @ Builders cited the enormous 
boom in commercial building (running 
nearly 45% above last year) as much 
more important than Government con- 
tracts they’re getting. 

e @ Retailers put much stock in a 
recent Federal Reserve Board survey 
which indicated that this year more cus- 
tomers than last are in the market for 
cars, television sets, radios, furniture 
and homes. 

“I can’t see where peace will make 
any difference,” said Fred Lazarus Jr., 
president of Federated Department 
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OVER THE TOP—’way over—goes the Marines’ experimental Mighty 
Mite. The 1,500-pounder ‘does everything but fly’—and sometimes does that. 


Stores Inc., a national chain which did 
a $408 million business last year. “We 
have a big selling opportunity. I look 
for prices to be stable, with high wage 
and other cests preventing a slump in 
price levels.” 


Defense: little giant 


If the Marine enthusiasm is equaled 
by the other services, the Leathernecks 
are ready to order into production a 
new, powerful, highly maneuverable, 
tactical vehicle called the “Mighty 
Mite,” a development of Mid-America 
Research Corp. of Wheatland, Pa. (pop. 
1,402). 

Light enough—1,496 pounds—to 
be lifted by helicopter, the Mite will 
carry 500 pounds over the roughest ter- 
rain, push or pull heavier vehicles, 
mount recoilless artillery, convert to a 
two-stretcher and two-seat ambulance, 
run on three wheels, climb a 38° in- 
cline, turn in a 24-foot circle, churn 
through a quagmire of mud, cruise at 
50 and go 250 miles on one tank (12 
gallons) of fuel. 

A former race car driver and barn- 
storming flier, Ben F. Gregory, worked 
out the fundamentals of the Mite back 
in 1918. Only 97 inches long, it has no 
axles. Each wheel is individually sus- 
pended so that the Mite “walks over ob- 
stacles.” It will climb a six-inch curb 
at 55 mph without giving the driver the 
expected shattering jolt. Wheels have 
eight inches of vertical wheel movement 
before the springs “hit bottom”—twice 
the give of the ordinary passenger car. 

Other features are constant four- 
wheel drive and “pivot-center steering” 


which eliminates the drag and road 
shock normally felt through the steer- 
ing wheel. Another development, which 
the armed services are considering for 
all military vehicles, is a comfortable 
“floating motion” seat. 

What about a civilian car incor- 
porating the Mite’s innovations? Mid- 
America will concentrate on military 
requirements first. Within six months 
the firm claims it could be turning out 
50 vehicles a day at its own plant. Ly- 
coming would supply a 65-horsepower 
air-cooled aircraft engine. Already the 
Post Office is testing a Mite-like vehicle 
and Mid-America has plans for an agri- 
cultural counterpart, a panel truck, a 
rescue and fire truck, a tiny dump truck 
and Ben Gregory’s dream of a sports 
car. 


Joe vs. Ike 


As a high school youngster in Ap- 
pleton, Wis., Joe McCarthy was known 
and liked for his clownish antics. The 
prankster habit continued in college and 
accompanied him to war. In the South 
Pacific the colorful Marine captain, 
dubbed the Flying Judge, set up a tent 
command post designated “McCarthy 
for U.S. Senator HQ.” 

McCarthy’s headline-making con- 
duct, his somewhat cynical sense of hu- 
mor and his flair for the sensational re- 
main as strong today, in the first session 
of his second term as U.S. Senator. His 
enemies have predicted a showdown be- 
tween Joe and the President, who ran 
180,000 votes ahead of McCarthy in the 
Badger state last year. 

Last month the clash seemed in- 
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The baddies never ride white horses 


It’s all so easy in the Westerns. The bad guys always 
ride dark horses; the hero or his pal rides white. You 
can tell good from bad way down the canyon. 


Not so easy are the real problems the kids grow 
up to meet. Danger may ride the white horse, and 
even do the singing round the campfire. 


Like the people who try to push America into 
socialism. The things they propose, they say, are 
“to protect the people” or are “benefits only govern- 
ment can provide.” 


But you can spot the marks of socialism if 
you listen closely. The clues are these words: 
“the federal government should own and run” 
or “the government should take over” or “‘gov- 
ernment can do it better and cheaper.” 


Those are the sure signs of socialism. History 
proves it in country after country in Europe and Asia. 
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In the last 2 or 3 years, millions of Americans have 
recognized the threat right here in the U. S. 


For socialistic ideas have spread alarmingly here. 
And the ways to stop socialism are to recognize it 
—to help your children and friends understand its 
dangers —to help your representatives in govern- 
ment resist its pressures — whether it’s riding a dark 
horse or a white one. 


One socialistic development in America is 
federal government electric power. It has grown 
toa multi-billion-dollar giant because people did 
not recognize it as socialism until recently. 
That’s why this message is brought to you by 
more than a hundred independent ELECTRIC 
LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES OF AMERICA*, 

*Names on request from this magazine 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER” —ABC—Fridays—9:30 P.M., Eastern Time 
“YOU ARE THERE”’—CBS television—witness history's great events 








PUTTING THEM DOWN FOR 
A THIRTY YEAR COUNT! 





Just take a look at these results of 
research in railroading: 
This machine tamps ties in place 
in the track faster and better than it 
can be done with pick and shovel. 
And the nearly one billion crossties 
in America’s railroad tracks are staying 
on the job for as long as 30 years — 
three or four times as long as ties used 
to last. That’s because of better 
seasoning, better chemical preservative 
treatment, and better protection 
from the wear of rails and spikes. 
This is just one example of the results of the research that all adds up to better 
railroading at less cost — and that 
means something to you, too. For it is 
savings like these which have made 
possible the fact that railroad freight 
charges have gone up only half as 
much, relatively, as the wage rates, 
fuel and supply prices and taxes 
which railroads must pay. 
Indeed, today railroad freight charges 
form a smaller percentage of the cost 
of the things you buy and use than 
they did before World War II. 





Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


D . < WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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evitable, not so much because of Mc- 
Carthy’s bitter fight against confirma- 
tion of Charles E. Bohlen as Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow as his audacity in investi- 
gating foreign ship operating interests 
whose American-built vessels, bought 
at a fraction of their cost, have been 
hauling cargo to Red China and other 
Iron Curtain ports. Joe was accused of 
poaching on the preserve of the Execu- 
tive branch of the Government, which is 
supposed to handle foreign relations. 

Why did the Administration pull 
its punches after McCarthy said he had 
engaged in “personal negotiations” with 
Greek interests in London and New 
York to exact an “agreement” to take 
some 400 ships out of the slave-world 
trafic? The answer: The time wasn’t 
ripe. Ike, the military man, is a strate- 
gist. First of all, he seeks compromise 
and consolidation of his party. He still 
hopes the irritating Wisconsin Senator’s 
peculiar talents may be put to good use. 
But if he has to get tough, the President 
will not hesitate, and Bob Taft will be 
the hatchet-man. The Senate will simply 
vote McCarthy’s investigating subcom- 
mittee out of existence. 

Eisenhower’s private comment sums 
it up: McCarthy is like a bad case of 
indigestion—it may clear up in time; 
then again, strong medicine may be 
necessary. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Movies you'll like 


Of the current movie crop, Patu- 
FINDER recommends these: 

The Story of Three _ Loves 
(M-G-M). Three tales, ranging from 
drama to fantasy and tragedy. The cast 
includes Ethel Barrymore, Kirk Doug- 
las, Farley Granger and James Mason. 

The Cruel Sea (Ealing). The story 
of a corvette and its inexperienced crew 
during the long Battle of the Atlantic. 

e e Two for the entire family: 

The Magnetic Monster (United Ar- 
tists). Suspense-packed (if not too sci- 
entific) science-fiction thriller. 

The Lone Hand (Universal Inter- 
national). This Western shows star Joel 
McCrea ostensibly on the side of the 
outlaws. Climax reveals him to be a 
Pinkerton agent. 

Not new but still well worth seeing: 
Taxi; Moulin Rouge; High Noon; Call 
Me Madam; Come Back, Little Sheba; 
Limelight; The Star. 


Radio-TV notes 


A straight-faced water department 
official in Toledo, Ohio, has given away 
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a very personal secret of your home life. 

Evening water consumption rises 
steeply on the hour and on the half 
hour. Reason for the phenomenon, ob- 
served in many communities, is your 
habit of dashing to the bathroom or 
kitchen during commercials of favorite 
TV shows. In Toledo, biggest drain on 
the water supply occurs at 9:30 p.m. 
Monday. That’s when / Love Lucy goes 
off the air. 

e @ Third-dimension frenzy (see 
page 40) is hitting TV. Among predic- 
tions: A set attachment to bring 3-D 
into the home for $15 to $25; viewers 
would wear polarizing glasses or install 
a special screen in front of set. 


WOMEN 


‘““Momma’”’ Young 


One candidate for American Moth- 
er of the Year is Leah Sykes Young, 
State Mother of Virginia. 

Virginia has had many State Moth- 
ers, but never one like Mrs. Young. 
Leah Sykes Young, 66, is a Negro. She 
was chosen by a committee of white 
clubwomen. 

Mrs. Young is the mother of 14 
children, all living. She and her hus- 
band, John, brought up their family on 
a poor, small farm in southern Vir- 
ginia’s peanut country. They put all of 
them through high school; most of the 
children are college graduates. 

Today the roster of the children in- 
cludes six teachers, two contractors, two 
carpenters, a farmer, a dietician, a li- 
brarian and a nurse. 

During the hard years when the 
children were growing up, “Momma” 
Young prayed as she planted gardens, 
sold holly and mistletoe along the road- 
side and sewed suits and coats for the 
whole neighborhood. During many of 
those years, she mothered five orphan 
children besides her own brood. 





HOLLAND 


PRAYER HELPED. Mrs, Young’s fam- 
ily*is her reward for the hard years. 
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It's spring again! The garden tools 


are kept busy and summer furniture is put in 


shape for a long season of outdoor living. 


Another spring ritual is the tune-up of the family car. It's worth 


remembering that the least expensive thing you can 








do to your car to make it run better is to install 
a new set of CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS. 
If you want your car to give top economy and 
deliver a smooth flow of power, then get the best— 
ask for dependable Champions—BY NAME! 








THE MODEL DERRICKS on this relief map represent 
eleven new oil fields opened in the Williston Basin during 
the past 20 months. Hand points to Tioga Field where first 
producing oil well was brought in after 29 years of search- 


ing in North Dakota. Keen competition among scores of 
oil companies is speeding development of the Williston 
Basin as an important U. S. oil producer —and, at the same 
time, is bringing new prosperity to the whole area. 


New Oil Frontier Opened By 
American Companies’ Pioneering 


In the Williston Basin of the Dakotas and 
Montana, America’s oil companies have spent 
years fruitlessly searching for oil. The cost 
has run to millions of dollars. But the long 
search has now started to show results. 

The first producing oil well in the Williston 
Basin was completed two years ago. Since 
then oilmen have discovered eleven new oil 
fields with over 130 producing wells. Plans 
are now under way to drill many more wells. 

Because scores of privately-managed oil 
companies risked huge sums searching for oil 
where it had never been found before, the 
people of the Williston Basin today are en- 
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joying new wealth and prosperity. You and 
your family will eventually gain, too, for these 
new oil discoveries promise to make a sizable 
contribution to future U. S. supplies. 

The odds against finding new sources of oil 
are high—only one out of nine wells in un- 
proved but promising areas actually turns out 
to be a producer. But oilmen are willing to 
accept such risks as long as they have a 
chance to earn a profit while serving you. 
For a free folder, “Is There Oil Under 
Your Land?”, write to: Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Committee, Box 97, American Petro- 


leum Institute, 50 W. 50th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


oil gives area a “‘second crop” 
— leaves farmers less depend- 
ent on weather and wheat. 





SCHOOL PRINCIPAL C. W. 
Liefur is planning new audito- 
rium for record 300 new stu- 
dents who will enter in fall. 





MERCHANT Pat Deen saw 
business boom in Yellowstone 
Valley as oilmen from all over 
U.S. poured into area. 












HOUSEWIFE Mrs. James Key, 
like many North Dakotans en- 
joying new prosperity, plans to 
build own home. 





CARPENTER Lester Frantzick 
is even busy during long win- 
ters since his town’s population 


has nearly doubled. 
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Washington 
report 


for evidence of Soviet sincerity, weigh pious words against deeds and 
action. If peace offensive is genuine, Eisenhower will work toward a 
top level meeting with Churchill and Malenkov. 





But a major shift in arms emphasis is slated. Pentagon will switch to 
(1) improving and rounding out U.S. industrial base for full mobiliza- 
tion, (2) stepping up production of new type arms——atomic weapons, ships 
and planes, guided missiles, supersonic aircraft, electronic defense. 
Defense aid to Europe will continue. 





SHORTAGE. Means less pressure for military deliveries, hence less need 
for overtime. Draft pressures will ease a bit-——though probably less 
than expected. Armed services will be maintained at near authorized 
strength. Few troops will be withdrawn from Far East. 


develop on the home front. Top secret and guarded, this economic plan 
provides the guide to policies affecting employment, wages, profits, 
national assets and the like. Program provides for drastic tax cuts 
and, if needed, deficit spending. The Kremlin would rather have details 
of this economic chart than atom bomb data. 


THERE IS NO GLOOM OR FOREBODING IN A REAL PEACE. Private industry and Govern- 
ment specialists predict field of electronics alone will revolutionize 
business and transform households. Adjustments to peace may be burden- 


some, but long forecast is one of tremendous advance in standard of 
living. 


SHIFT IN POLITICAL POWER LOOMS AS EISENHOWER-TAFT FRIENDSHIP GROWS. With Ike 
turning more and more of the political (not policy) decisions and 
methods of handling over to the Ohio Senator, the latter's power 
increases. Capitol Hill notes that Taft is making Speaker Joe Martin 
of the House his active lieutenant. 





but long-range programs will develop slowly. Meanwhile, Agriculture 
Department is preparing to show foreign buyers when to enter U.S. markets 
to obtain low seasonal prices and most favorable terms. USDA is also 
stimulating sales of surplus to relief groups 


to hold a 1954 Congressional—election national convention. Purpose is 
to. provide up-to-date platforms for candidates to run on. Democrats are 
now certain to hold a mid—Presidential—term convention, and insiders say 
GOP'ers will hold one first. 


Allen Dulles, head of Central Intelligence Agency, but Presidential 
Assistant Robert Cutler. As liaison officer for national security, he 
has access to and must carry more secret information than anyone else. 


'"YANKEE PHILOSOPHY'' NOW DOMINATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. Secretary Weeks 
is trying to implement New England sense of thrift and enterprise. For 
clues as to direction Administration will take in antitrust, tariff and 
labor policies, watch the Department's Business Advisory Council. 
Council up to now has taken no part in policy formation. 
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EASIEST TO DRIVE AND THIS IS WHY 


There are engineering reasons for every benefit 
your new Chrysler Corporation car offers you 
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SITTING IS A NEW EXPERIENCE in the 1953 THERE ARE REASONS. Testing and studying for years, Chrysler Corporation 


Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. Here you engineers and coachwork designers developed a new way to “spring” your 
ride comfortably relaxed, not all hunched up. On car that makes your ride steadier, more truly balanced than was possible 
Comfort-Level seats, you can wear your proudest before. There’s plenty of head and shoulder room. Your seeing area has been 
hat without ducking! increased as much as 15%, too. 





THE ENGINE COMES ALIVE as you turn the starter THERE ARE REASONS. Up mountains, across deserts, along forsaken back 


key and immediately you know your ride will be roads, grueling road tests are a major part of the development of every Chrysler 
an easy one. Taking the toughest hill, or in the Corporation engine—the dependable sixes, the advanced design hemispherical 
tightest city traffic, there’s power to spare at your combustion chamber V8’s. Almost three million miles a year are clocked by 
every command. Chrysler test drivers. 





EASY DOES IT. At a tangled downtown intersec- THERE ARE REASONS. Careful oil pressure tests are part of the behind-the- 


tion, or out on the bounciest country road, you scenes development of full-time Power Steering. This popular Chrysler Cor- 
steer without strain. Available on Chrysler and poration exclusive relieves you of 80% of your normal steering effort. And 
De Soto, full-time Power Steering makes steering another Chrysler advance, Power Braking, uses engine power to make braking 
your car easy as dialing a phone. easier and quicker for you, too. 


Back of every development that makes your Chrysler Corporation car so easy to drive are the talent and experience of engineers, 


scientists and technicians with the one aim—to produce fine cars of superior worth. CH RYSLER CORPORATION 
engineers and builds Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler Cars & Dodge Trucks 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © Oilite Metal Powder Products ¢ Mopar Parts & Accessories ¢ Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration «© Cycleweld Cement Products 
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NE of the reasons I am so happy 
in my job as publisher of Patu- 
FINDER, why I find it so reward- 

ing, is that it permits me to “visit” so to 
speak, at regular intervals, with more 
than a million families, to be welcomed 
into their homes, and to know from our 
readers’ letters that our magazine is 
helping them—by keeping them in- 
formed, entertained and inspired. 

This was confirmed again last 
month when the first issue of the new 
monthly PATHFINDER reached our sub- 
scribers. Friendly letters came in by the 
thousands, from all parts of the coun- 
try, from people in many different walks 
of life. Many contained helpful sugges- 
tions. The response was very heart- 
warming, and all of us here feel richly 
rewarded for the long weeks of prep- 
aration that went into the launching of 
the expanded PATHFINDER. 


In the April issue we told you of 
our plans to make PATHFINDER a bigger 
and still better magazine, one that 
would serve the interests of every mem- 
ber of the family, a magazine of which 
you, as well as we, could be proud. 

What kind of things do we plan to 
put into PATHFINDER? The answer is, 
many kinds. But they all will have one 
thing in common; they will matter to 
you; they will help you in some way. 
Some will originate in PATHFINDER com- 
munities—the towns of America—and 
all will make a difference to the folks in 
those towns. Let me tell you about a 
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few of the stories from this issue to 
show what I mean: 


Being President of the United 
States is the biggest job in the world, 
imposing a terrific physical and mental 
strain. Yet President Eisenhower is re- 
ported to be in splendid physical and 
mental health. How does he do it? His 
secret could prove helpful to you, so 
PATHFINDER commissioned an editor to 
find out. The story, “Ike’s Six Secrets,” 
should not only help you with your 
problems but also give you a revealing 
and inspiring picture of our President 
as a man as well as a leader. 


Just how fast PATHFINDER can get 
important news to you is proved in the 
story on page 78 (written just last Mon- 
day), an interview with the nine Ameri- 
can newspaper editors who just re- 
turned from Russia. These newspaper 
men and women, all from PATHFINDER’S 
kind of towns, are experienced observ- 
ers. What they saw and heard makes 
not only interesting reading but vitally 
important information for every Ameri- 
can. It is a news report of the first 
order. 


J 
“Can You Trust Your Wife 


with Money?” gets right close to 
home. How to handle the family’s 
finances is a concern in every household, 
and any article that contains good ideas 
on the subject should be helpful to you. 


You might wonder whether “The 
Man Behind the Bomb,” the story of Al- 
bert Einstein, belongs in a town journal 
like Paturinper. We think it does. All 
we ask of any article is that it matter to 
enough readers of this magazine. The 
discoveries of Einstein may well turn 
out to be the most momentous of your 
life and mine. 


In this issue, and every issue, 
you'll find that a substantial number of 
the articles deal with homemaking, 
family life, gardening and similar topics 
having to do with better living. 

In many ways, then, PATHFINDER 
will try to bring you the things you’ve 
been wanting to know about. Thanks 
again for your heart-warming letters. 


Aralainhtamenn: 
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They also like 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 
ease of operation 
---7 key 
features 


21” Deluxe — 


@ When you want to know about power 
mowers, go to the man (lucky fellow!) 
who walks behind a PENNSYLVANIA. 

People who own a PENNSYLVANIA like 
the easy way it cuts the grass. They 
like its good looks. . . the way “‘it holds 
itself down’’ so one run-over makes the 
lawn look smooth and velvety. 

Best of all they like the way a 
PENNSYLVANIA keeps on doing what it’s 
supposed to do—year after year. It 
offers you long life, good service and 
low upkeep. It takes a lot of sweat out 
of cutting the grass. 


How to Choose the Right Grass-Cutter 
... Either Power or Hand 


Decide first whether you should buy 
a hand or power mower. Our informa- 
tive free folder (see below) will help you 
decide. Then decide about the width of 
cut (free folder helps here, too). 

PENNSYLVANIA Power Mowers offer 
seven advantages: (1) Easy finger-tip 
control of throttle and clutch. (2) Full- 
tempered, double ground, hi-carbon 
blades. (3) Tested design for ease of 
maintenance. (4) Easy adjustment for 
height of cut. (5) Triple-A ball bearings. 
(6) New grass stripper, to keep long 
grass from moving parts. (7) Briggs & 
Stratton engine on the large 21-inch size. 


Two of six Pennsylvania hand mowers 
Power or hand—be sure it's 
PENNSYLVANIA! 


Write for free folder How to Grow a 
Beautiful Lawn. American Chain and 
Cable Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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How Good a Value 
IS Meat? 
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Tue best way to figure the value 
of anything is to compare what you 
get out of it with what you pay forit. 

According to a study of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
if you are an average American, 
you spend 24% of your food 
budget for meat. 

The meat you get for this 24% 
of your food money, gives you 
approximately 


*63% of your protein (in the form of 
complete protein) 

47% of your food iron 

28% of your phosphorus 

42% of your vitamin B, (thiamine) 
24% of your vitamin B, (riboflavin) 
79% of your niacin 

(plus generous amounts of other B 
vitamins— including the important Biz) 
*Percentages of daily dietary allow- 
ances based on recommendations of 


the National Research Council for an 
ayerage 154-lb. sedentary man. 


There’s still another way to 
judge the value of meat—that’s 
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to compare the price you pay with 
what the meat packer pays the 
farmer. Department of Agricul- 
ture figures just published show 
that meat is brought to you at a 
lower service cost from farm to 
table than almost any other food. 

But how do you place a value 
on the pleasure which you meas- 
ure for yourself every time you 
sink your teeth into a juicy fork- 
ful of meat? 


Did you know 


that Americans eat on the 
average, 60 million pounds of 
meat every day...that it 
takes the combined services of 


more than 4,000 different meat 
packing companies to supply it 
...that the meat packing in- 
dustry is noted for the many 
services it performs for a profit 
that averages less than 1¢ for 
every 3 pounds of meat you buy? 





AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago « 
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Members throughout the U.S. 
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The response to the greater Patu- 
FINDER was overwhelmingly favorable. 
Here are typical comments pro and con: 


e e Congratulations on the April 
PATHFINDER. I know it represents a lot 
of work and planning. . . . I like the 
“Town Journal” touch. 

Atlanta, Ga. WituraM I. Ray Jr. 
Managing Editor, 
the Atlanta Journal 


ee You are to be congratulated 
for developing the magazine around the 
family and small city idea. 
Coachella, Calif. KENNETH K. PATTerson 


e @ It’s an awful thing to be inter- 
rupted in the midst of a good story with 
the remark “turn to page 82.” I'd like 
uninterrupted articles. . 

Cassia, Fla. HEINRICH PERLICH 


So would we, but we can’t always 
arrange it.—Ed. 


e e There’s not a dead spot in the 
whole magazine. . . . 
Ashland, Wis. WittiaM J. Douctass 

ee Tiptop! “Your Town’s Got 
Something,” “Whatever Became of 
Geography?” and “ “The Hum’ Aims to 
Protect Your Dollar” are wonderful. 
Williamson, Pa. J. F. KuNKLE 


e e Congratulations on putting to- 
gether a handsome magazine, contain- 
ing as varied and interesting a selection 
of features as I have ever seen! The 
color cover is beautifully designed. . . . 


Copy PFANSTIEHL, WTOP 
Washington, D. C. 


eel] subscribed because your 
magazine was small and compact; now 
I find it’s book-length. . . . 
Syracuse, N. Y. Epwarp Cook 


e e A wonderful issue: great arti- 
cles, well-written news, intelligent fore- 
casting. It’s a wow! 
New Castle, Ind. HazeL DANNECKER 

e e Why did you have to louse up 
a good magazine? 
Alamogordo, N. Mex. A. R. Katiaus 


ee A dream come true is the big, 


colorful, homey magazine filled with’ 


articles of up-to-the-minute interest. . . . 
Bradenton, Fla. O. D. Frank 


ee As an instructor in Rural So- 
ciology, I wish especially to express my 
commendation for your placing such im- 
portance on the mighty important part 
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rural America plays in providing wealth 
and citizens not only for the urban cen- 
ters, but for the nation as a whole. The 
future of America rests largely on the 
type of citizen the rural homes, schools 
and churches produce to carry on the 
best traditions of our nation. .. . 
Alfred, N. Y. Ben R. CranpDALi 
Alfred University 


Wirespondence: I was most in- 
terested in “Now It’s WIRE Pals” 
{April] because of our experience with 
this form of communication. 

My oldest son is a Marine artillery 
oficer in Korea and last fall we sent 
him a portable Webster-Chicago wire 
recorder and five one-hour spools of 
wire with recorded music and conver- 
sation by the family. His two oldest chil- 
dren, 2 and 4, sang Christmas songs. 

Our son then recorded on the same 
spool and returned it to us. Though he 
wasn't on duty at the time, this Christ- 
mas Eve recording was made within 
1,000 yards of enemy trenches. ... We 
could hear the incoming and outgoing 
artillery fire all through it... . 

It has really been very wonderful 
to be able to talk back and forth in this 
manner. The spools of wire are sent air 
mail and make the trip in about a week. 
Pueblo, Colo. Fay Hai 


Bulldogs and Pugs: You were 
right when you said the pug is “clean, 
sturdy; a good watchdog,” [“Can You 
Make Money Raising Dogs?” Feb. 18] 
but the picture is all wrong. ... I am 
enclosing a picture of my pug, Ch. 
Gar-ro’s Capers of Denver... . 

The pug, a toy dog of 14 to 18 lbs., 
was very popular in the 90s and is again 
coming to the top. The Duke and Duch- 
ess of Windsor are proud owners of 
one. ... 

Denver, Colo. Garnet BoaRDMAN 
Gar-ro’s Pugs 





GAR-RO'S PUGS WIDE WORLD 


Pug Bulldog 


e ¢ By the way, who is that gor- 
geous sourmug? 
Elk Rapids, Mich. D. R. Martin 


That’s Ch. Basford Vulconian Re- 
venge, English bulldog and “best of 
breed” at the 1952 Westminster Kennel 
Club show in New York. Final checking 
of the pictures was done not by the 
author but by another editor—a strong 
man on cats, but weak on dogs.—Ed. 


Rao’s Report: In “What I Found 
America to Be Like” [Feb. 18] Binod 
U. Rao says, “I fled from the filth of Bal- 
tumore to be held captive by the charm 
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TOURIST FAVORITES: HISTORIC MOUNT VERNON ... DEPENDABLE KELLY TIRES 





Wherever you go... 
GO WORRY-FREE | 
ON KELLYS 


) 
; 
The miles seem far shorter, the roads far smoother, when you go 
worry-free on safe, dependable Kelly Tires! For famous Kelly “know- 
how”’ really pays off! ° 


GREATER SAFETY! Kellys are sure-footed, quick-stopping 
—quality-built throughout to stay safer longer! 


GREATER MILEAGE! Kelly's tougher, slower-wearing 
Armorubber tread is good for extra thousands of safe miles! 


GREATER ECONOMY! The “bonus” mileage built into 


longer-wearing Kelly Tires means far lower long-run cost! 


Don’t wait for tire troubles! See your friendly Kelly Dealer today— 
get full credit for all unused mileage on a trade-in for worry-free 
Kellys! It’s the best tire deal in town! 





Proved ond. Improved for 59 yeors 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 
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PLAY’S the thing 
Cy Mas) It 
gee NORTH CAROLINA 
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You'll enjoy all four of the 

state’s outdoor dramas — al- 


ready seen by over 1,000,000 
people. 





Play for young 
and old—the whole family— - 
is the byword for Variety Vacationland. 
Golf, swimming, fishing, boating, hiking, — 
riding—in the spectacular Great 

Smoky Mountains or along the historic 
coast. 


Best of all—it’s so easy to see and do 
everything as you travel over the state’s 
70,000 mile road system which includes the 
Blue Ridge Parkway that soars a mile 
high into the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 


YOuR 


CAMERA! 





Send for free Variety Vacationland 
with 100 pages and 200 pictures in 
convenient pocket size. Address: 





STATE TRAVEL BUREAU @ ROOM 89 @ RALEIGH, N. C, 
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of Los Angeles.” .. . Baltimore has no 
more filth than any other large city and 
is in fact one of the cleanest. ... 

Baltimore, Md. Dr. A. J. Bossyns 


e @ One of the finest descriptions 
of this great land of ours... . 
Jackson, Mich. Marcaret Hoicome 


Auto Insurance: In _ Looking 
Ahead [April] you state: “If you earn 
between $5.000 and $25,000 a year, 
many lawyers now advise you to carry 
$50,000 bodily injury and $100,000 
property damage.” | wonder how many 
lawyers actually advise this high cover- 
age? 

Columbus, Ohio Bruce MAsrTers 

PATHFINDER corrected its error in 
most of the copies. The recommendation 
should have been $100,000 “aggregate 
bodily injury.” For property damage, 
$5,000 or $10,000 is customary.—Ed. 


Friends of the Burro: Californi- 
ans must be desperate for a thrill [“Now 
the Burro is Big Game.” Feb 18]. Ne- 
vadans, with more wild burros, will 
never become that hungry... . 

Carson City, Nev. W. W. Witson 


e @ Tougher to bag than a deer? 
Just like shooting a dairy cow, I'd say. 
Fort Collins, Colo. C. M. LawreENcE 


e @ How does this (brave?) hunter 
know he did not shoot some child’s pet? 
Phoenix, Ariz. Mrs. M. Conan 


ee I’m a boy 12 years old and I 
own a little burro and don’t think much 
of your California sport of hunting 
them. I am enclosing some pictures. ... 
Caro, Mich. Dace KitcHEN 


In its story on California burro- 
hunting, PATHFINDER took no_ sides, 
merely reporting an unusual piece of 





AT HOME. Dale Kitchen and Roscoe. 


news. But the editors were not surprised 
to receive an unusually heavy mail, al- 
most unanimously for the burro. Appat- 
ently, if this “big game” hunting is only 
useless slaughter and a danger to tour- 
ists, there are plenty of civic-minded 
Californians ready to fight it.—Ed. 

In writing to the editors, address 
PaTHFINDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, 
D.C. 
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Eaton 2-Speeds...’ 


* 


% 
says John H. Curnan, Fleet Superintendent % 
of C & E Trucking Corporation, Staatsburg, New York 





“OUR FIRST EATON-EQUIPPED TRUCK per- 
formed so well that we bought twelve more,” 
says Mr. Curnan (right). S. Robinson, driver 
(left), says: “An Eaton 2-Speed Axle makes 
truck driving a lot easier.” 





pee how? 
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HERE IS ONE OF C & E’s TWELVE NEW WHITE MILK TRUCKS. Equipped with 
Eaton 2-Speed Axles, they travel at time-saving speeds on highways, have 
the needed pulling power to get through bad spots on country roads. 





“EATON 2-SPEED AXLES STAND UP WELL under 
a good payload. They save time and gas on the 
highways. That’s why haulers around here in- 
sist on them,” says Sam H. Bridges, manager 
of White Truck and Equipment Co., of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., who sold C & E the new Whites. 


PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS: America’s highways are way 
below America’s needs. Help end the national traffic 
uddle and get products to market at less cost—speak 


up for better roads, 
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Eh pmegg over 3,000,000 gallons of 
milk a month is quite a chore. 
To do it the trucks must be rugged and 
trouble-free. That’s why C & E Truck- 
ing Corporation, second largest milk 
hauler in New York State, buys White 
trucks equipped with Eaton 2-Speed 
Axles. Let John H. Curnan, fleet super- 
intendent, explain: “An Eaton 2-Speed 
Axle makes it possible to obtain full 





advantage of available engine power. 

“The low-gear range provides abun- 
dant pulling power in bad spots and 
on hills; the high-gear range allows 
full legal speeds on highways with 
savings on gas and engine wear. 
There’s no axle failure to cause time- 
out. As a result, we maintain fast de- 
livery schedules at minimum cost,” 
Mr. Curnan points out. 

Ask your truck dealer for an Eaton 
demonstration. Judge for yourself why 
an Eaton 2-Speed Axle truck earns more, 









EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND. OHIO 


So) _ 2-SPEED 72:<é AXLES 


MORE THAN 
1% MILLION 
EATON AXLES 


IN TRUCKS TODAY. 
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2-ton shown with van body—1}-ton also available 


Cut costs with a thrifty 
new Studebaker truck 


Hundreds of thousands of Studebaker trucks are 
saving millions of dollars a year for their owners. 
Get your share of this economy jackpot. Switch 
over to a new 1953 Studebaker truck. Cut your 
gas cosits—and your repair bills—as never before. 
Stop in and see your nearby Studebaker dealer. 


You can park with ease in a Stude- 
baker truck. Its variable-ratio steer- 
ing gives you steadily increasing 
leverage as you turn the wheel. You 
get this feature in all Studebaker 
truck models from }4 ton to 2 ton. 
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Cab steps are enclosed inside the 
doors—a safeguard against slippery 
mud, muck and slush. Doors have 
automatic “hold-open” stops—close 
securely on tight-grip rotary latches. 
Big-vision windshield and windows. 
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fications subject to change without notice, 


Decorative and other speci 





It’s a cinch to load and unload a Studebaker pick-up. You 
simply slide things on and off the low-level box. Studebaker 
trucks come in 14 ton, 24 ton and 1 ton pick-ups or stakes and 
husky 114 and.2-ton models. Choice of two great Studebaker 
truck engines—the high efficiency Econ-o-miser —the high 
torque Power-Plus. 


STUDEBAKER TRUCKS 


© 1953, The Studebaker Corporation, South Bend 27, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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IKE INSISTS on outdoor exercise, come what may. Golf lets him trade mental fatigue for physical workout. 





IKE’S SIX SECRETS 


You can get more out of your life by adopting the 


rules that sustain a big man in the biggest job of all 


OW can any man, faced by the 
problems that confront President 
Eisenhower, get the job done and 

still remain a normal. well-poised hu- 
man being? 

How can he carry such a load and 
avoid a nervous breakdown? How can 
he sleep at night? How can he keep his 
sense of humor? How can he keep him- 
self in shape? How has he been doing 
this all his life? 

What can you and I learn from Ike, 
to help us with our problems, our daily 
work load, our daily relations with other 
people on the job and even in our own 
homes? 

To get the secret of how Ike op- 
erates. I went to some of the shrewdest 
people who have been with him, and 
have watched him, longest. 

Gen. Lucius D. Clay, friend and 
comrade in arms, has worked with 
Eisenhower under all kinds of condi- 
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tions. Perhaps better than any other 
man Clay knows what makes Ike tick. 

“Ike is noted for his brilliantly log- 
ical and penetrating thinking,” Clay 
told me. “But more than this, he is the 
greatest genius I’ve ever known at or- 
ganizing a team and getting it to work. 
He likes working with people.” 

Clay thinks that Ike, not only as an 
administrator but as a human being, is 
probably the best organized man ever 
elected to the White House. Clay and a 
dozen other close associates, who worked 
with Ike as military man, candidate and 
President, pieced together for me a 
series of six principles which comprise 
much of the secret of how the President 
operates. 


(1) How he keeps fit 


lke works long hours, but regularly 
takes time out for outdoor exercise. If 
he forgoes it, relying on built-up re- 


serves, he makes up for it as soon as 
possible by a little extra time off. On 
this he learned a big lesson early in the 
North African campaign. 

Just before Christmas 1942 his 
short hours of sleep caught up with 
him. He lost his pep, his temper was on 
edge, and he got the flu. Doctors put 
him to bed for four days. 

Says Ike: “I had thought that if 
you didn’t worry and waste strength in 
any kind of excess, you could stand 
long hours and hard work indefinitely. 
But I learned different right then. 
You’ve got to let down, get regular ex- 
ercise and rest, too.” He never had an- 
other sick day during the war. 

You've read about Ike’s practice 
swings at golf on the White House lawn. 
He has 250 yards straight out for his 
practice shots there. He can use a No. 4 
iron, but not his driver, for fear of con- 
sequences from a slice. For a practice 
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WARM, FRIENDLY, Ike sets strangers at ease. He made a little girl who 
told him she named her kitten ‘“‘Mamie”’ feel as important as a Senator. 


session he will hit out about 50 balls. 

Fishing, hunting and working at 
his easel as an amateur painter are 
other forms of recreation Ike enjoys. 

To unwind taut nerves Ike rates 
sleep equal to physical exercise. He 
usually goes to bed between 10 and 
10:30. He gets up between 6 and 7, goes 
to work a little after 8, and quits be- 
tween 5 and 5:30. One of his maxims 
is: If you don’t get the sleep you need, 
you lose balance and perspective. This 
makes you tense and hinders team work. 

How does one go to sleep after a 
tough, nerve-wracking day? The Eisen- 
hower perscription: When you quit 
work, quit. It’s part of your job to lay 
off and get ready for the next day— 
never forget that. Drop office or busi- 
ness vexations completely while at home, 
at the bridge table, or on the golf 
course. Don’t talk about business prob- 
lems during recreation. When you go to 
bed, shut your mind up tight, keep 
problems out. He’s found you can do it 
with practice. 

Ike’s brother, Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, president of the Pennsylvania 
State College, who spent a month with 
Ike during the North African campaign, 
reports that “Ike can sleep almost any- 
where any time. I was amazed to see 
him sleeping soundly while bombs were 
dropping nearby on Algiers harbor.” 


(2) How he keeps his poise 

Home conditions have a lot to do 
with helping anyone keep his poise. And 
for a man, nothing contributes so much 
to it as a good wife. 

Those who know Mrs. Eisenhower 
best will tell you that she has a lot of 
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common sense, good humor and sound 
emotional health. Like Eisenhower him- 
self, she is fond of people and accus- 
tomed to meeting them. An easy hostess, 
she handles social affairs with natural- 
ness and makes people feel at home. 

She is carrying a definite part of 
the load, meeting with groups from all 
over the country. Her tact and person- 
ality in greeting people the President 
would have to see if his wife could not 
do this part of his job save him much 
time and fatigue. 

Most of all, say her friends, Mamie 
is a comfortable kind of person to live 
with. She doesn’t worry or fret, and she 
helps the President leave behind, after 
a day in his office, all worries about 
unfinished business. 

Ike has a positive rule: Worry is 
all right in its place—when you are on 
the job. Sizing up a problem, talking it 
over with people, reading about it— 
these are a useful kind of concern. The 
futile kind is fussing over unfinished 
business when you are not really put- 
ting your mind on it with the intention 
of reaching a decision and doing some- 
thing about it. “So,” says Ike to his 
associates, “let’s worry only about those 
things we can change.” 

Recently General Clay said: “Ike 
is always master of himself no matter 
how aggravating the circumstances.” He 
has a hot temper, quickly controlled. He 
laughs things off, never broods over 
them. 

In Frankfurt, Eisenhower gave a 
luncheon to 100 guests in honor of Rus- 
sian Marshal Zhukov. British Viscount 
Montgomery was called upon for a toast 
to the guest of honor. Montgomery said 


A MAN’S WIFE accounts for much of his success, especially 
when it’s someone like Mamie. She captivates everybody, 


it was fitting that he should be asked to 
pay tribute to Zhukov, as there had been 
just two decisive battles in the war— 
Stalingrad, won by Zhukov, and El] Ala- 
mein, won by Montgomery. 

Everybody was conscious of the be- 
littling of the Supreme Commander, 
Eisenhower. A British diplomat quickly 
rose to pay tribute to the greatest of all 
military victories won under Eisen- 
hower. On Ike’s face was nothing but a 
faint trace of good-humored under- 
standing. Seeing Clay looking at him, 
he winked. And he went right on being 
good friends with Montgomery. 

After the election a co-worker 
handed Ike a telegram from President 
Truman. Mr. Truman offered him the 
use of his plane to go to Korea, but 
added “if you still intend to go.” For an 
instant Ike was furious at the implica- 
tion. But the next instant he resisted 
the temptation to retort. “After all,” he 
said, “we don’t need to waste words—or 
energy—over that.” 

Speaking in anger, holding a 
grudge or feeling resentment and hate, 
Ike says, never did a man any good any- 
where at any time. It just uses up en- 
ergy, and he has other uses for his. 


(3) How he tackles a new job 


Ike’s procedure for taking on a new 
job is simple: Analyze the problem 
honestly, pull no punches in carrying it 
out, and stand by your convictions until 
shown wrong. 

On Pearl Harbor Sunday, Eisen- 
hower was in Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
resting up from hard staff work after 
practice maneuvers. For his skill in 
handling them he had just been pro 
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IT TAKES POISE, knowledge and decision to stand before 200 keen correspondents 
and discuss with them the world’s problems. Ike, unruffled and sure, passe- the test. 


moted to the rank of brigadier general. 

Five days later he got a telephone 
call from Col. Walter Bedell Smith in 
Washington: “Ike, the Chief [General 
George C. Marshall] says you’re to hop 
a plane and get up here right away.” 

Marshall took 20 minutes to tell 
Ike about the desperate situation in the 
Pacific—a crippled Navy, a wrecked 
Navy yard outside Manila, the Japanese 
ready to overrun the Philippines. It was 
a gloomy picture without a ray’ of light. 
“What should be our general line of 
action now?,”’ Marshall asked. 

Of this question from the Chief of 
Staff, Ike said later: “I was just barely 
able to keep a poker face and answer, 
‘Give me a few hours.’” 

After an hour’s reflection, he could 
not escape a plan of action that seemed 
discouragingly slow. But he decided he 
couldn’t tone it down. 

The gist of it was: It would be a 
long time before help could be got to 
the Philippines; Australia was the near- 
est base to the Philippines the U.S. 
could hope to supply and maintain; 
hence the thing to do was to take all 
risks necessary to build and keep the 
Australian base, back it up with swift 
industrial mobilization in the U.S. 

Marshall agreed and told him to go 
ahead with the plan. 

During the months that followed, 
when others wanted to go in for side- 
shows, Ike cemented the Chief’s confi- 
dence in him by sticking always to that 
same basic conviction and, himself, 
never doubting the outcome. 

In this spirit Ike tackled his job as 
candidate after he was nominated. 
When he announced to some old-line 
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political advisers that he intended to in- 
vade the South, they argued he would 
be wasting time and money. “I’m the 
candidate of all the people,” he an- 
swered, “and I think I ought to act like 
it.” So he went ahead, and everyone 
knows the results. 


(4) How he picks teammates 

These are the outstanding traits of 
the kind of man Ike likes to work with: 
He must not be a pessimist. He must 
not pass the buck. He must be able to 
go ahead, think and act for himself on 
his own conclusions without putting the 
problem back in his chief's lap. At the 
same time, he must not do all the work 
himself. He must be able to delegate 
responsibility and hold subordinates re- 
sponsible for carrying their part of the 
load. He should be able to get along 
with people. 

General Clay believes that execu- 
tives regarded as exceptionally brilliant 


possibly some as brilliant as the 
President—might fail where he suc- 


ceeds. “What they don’t have,” said 
General Clay, “is his marvelous ability 
to get a great team together and to de- 
velop it to carry out the big decisions.” 

During the election campaign Ike 


acquired great. respect for Herbert 
Brownell’s intelligence, integrity and 


political sagacity. Ike admired Governor 
Sherman Adams of New Hampshire for 
his broad knowledge, sound judgment, 
his patience and thoroughness with de- 
tails and his ability to work smoothly 
with others. 

He picked these two men as his 
right and left hands, then recruited 
others. He left it to each member of 





DEEPLY RELIGIOUS, the President often prays 
—in church and out—for wisdom and guidance. 


the Cabinet to choose his own under 
secretary or assistant—long experience 
had taught him the supreme importance 
of fully satisfactory relations between 
any top man and his right-hand helper. 
The President asked only that he be 
given a chance to approve their choice, 
because officially the responsibility was 
his. 


(5) How he develops a team 


Having picked outstanding players, 
the next important thing is to get them 
working together. Otherwise you’ve got 
players but no team. 

Ike wins great loyalty because he 
is absolutely frank and honest with 
every member of his team. 

To a junior member of his staff Ike 
said the other day: “When I was a 
young staff officer, I came to the con- 
clusion I was worthless if I agreed with 
everything my superiors told me. I 
never gave an answer merely because I 
thought the answer would be liked. 
When I ask you a yes-or-no question I 
want to know why you say one or the 
other. Don’t hedge because you think 
you know how I’m going to feel about 
it. If you do, you won’t be much good 
on the team.” 

Ike is punctual in meeting his asso- 
ciates, and acts as though the time of 
every man on the team were as valuable 
as his own. If a long-winded talker gets 
started during a conference, Ike brings 
him back to the point by a pleasantry. 
In his own office, when people get long- 
winded, he may pick up a golf stick and 
take a few swings at an imaginary ball 
on the rug. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Hawaiian ¢ 


By ERNEsT LANDWELL 


AUTHENTICATED NEWS 
HONOLULU. It’s_two cities in one—a vacationer’s paradise at the 
expensive tourist hotels, and a thriving commercial city of 250,000. 
The young part-Hawaiian miss at the right is typical of the newest 
generation in the islands: She’s healthy, happy and American. 
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PLAY. Here’s the famous Waikiki Beach; sun and sand lured 60,000 
tourists last year—a $45 million-a-year industry which is still growing. 
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T WAS 99 years ago that King 

Kamehameha  (Kah-may’-ha-may’- 

ha) III of Hawaii first petitioned 
Congress to allow his kingdom to join 
the U.S. as its 32nd state. Today, final- 
ly, his dream is approaching reality. At 
presstime of this issue of PATHFINDER 
the House of Representatives had passed 
a bill, and chances for favorable Sen- 
ate action appeared good in Hawaii’s 
century-old battle for statehood. 

When the average American hears 
the word Hawaii, it conjures up visions 
of surfboards at Waikiki, grass skirts 
and the hula, pineapples, Diamond 
Head and Pearl Harbor—perhaps little 
else. Scan the 49 facts below, and you 
may discover a number of things you 
didn’t know about the future 49th state: 


Geography 

1. Hawaii is located in the north- 
central Pacific, 2,400 miles southwest of 
San Francisco—actually closer to the 
West Coast than New York is. 

2. The Territory comprises seven 
major islands, 13 smaller uninhabited 
ones. Main ones include Hawaii (“Big 
Island”), the largest of the group; 
Jahu, the most populous; Maui, Kauai, 
Molokai, Lanai, and Niihau. 

3. Total land area is about 6,400 
square miles—slightly larger than Con- 
necticut. 

4. The islands are of volcanic ori- 
gin, thrust up from the floor of the Pa- 
cific millions of years ago. They are 
connected by undersea lava floors. 

5. Mauna Loa, on the island of 
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Hawaii, is the largest active volcano in 
the world; it last erupted during 1952. 
6. Original Polynesian inhabitants 
are generally believed to have migrated 
from Asia via the Malay Peninsula and 
Java, reaching the islands about 500 
A.D. The recent voyage of the raft Kon 
Tiki, however, indicates a_ possibility 
that they came from South America. 

7. Hawaii’s climate, controlled by 
unfailing trade winds, is consistently 
mild—averaging 70° in “summer.” 
(Islanders stoutly insist that there is 
no winter.) 

8. Rainfall varies tremendously; on 
some islands very heavy, on others, in- 
sufficient to raise crops. 

9. Politically, the Territory is di- 
vided into counties (five of them) like 
mainland states. 

10. Strategically of great impor- 
tance, the islands are anchored at “the 
crossroads of the Pacific,” serving as an 
ideal ship and plane refueling base. 


People 


11. Hawaii’s population numbers 
about half a million; larger than that of 
Delaware and Nevada combined. 

12. Successive immigration waves 
for plantation labor have resulted in a 
true melting pot of Caucasians, Jap- 
anese, Filipinos, Chinese, Puerto Ri- 
cans, and Koreans. Only one in every 
42 Islanders is “pure” Hawaiian (Poly- 
nesian), one in 7 part Hawaiian. 

13. Public education began in 
1820; there is virtually no illiteracy 
among native-born residents. Hawaii 





HAWAIIAN VISITORS 


49 quick facts about our future 49th 


state. Find out how many you know 


spends more per pupil each year than 
any of 33 of our states, pays its teach- 
ers better than 45 states. The University 
of Hawaii is a land-grant college on a 
par with most U.S. universities. It re- 
ceives Federal funds for an agricultural 
experiment station and extension serv- 
ice, just as ours do here. 

14. General health of the average 
Hawaiian equals, or betters, that of the 
average “mainlander” in the U.S. 

15. Extremely politically conscious, 
87% of Hawaiians are U.S. citizens by 
birth. More than 87% of those regis- 
tered voted for Territorial offices in 
1952, as against the record 81% who 
voted for the Presidency on the main- 
land. The Territorial legislature has 
never gone Democratic. (One reason 
why Republicans in Congress have been 
the champions of statehood for Hawaii.) 

16. Islanders eat about the same 
food you do—many buy it in a super- 
market—but pay 10% to 20% more 
than we do. About two thirds of their 
food must be imported. 

17. The average Hawaiian doesn’t 
own a topcoat, never wears a_ vest. 
Though the flowered sport shirt origi- 
nated in the islands, the typical busi- 
nessman wouldn’t be caught dead in one 
except during annual “Aloha Week.” 

18. About half the population lives 
in the capital city of Honolulu (the size 
of Providence, R.I.); the others are 
largely farm workers. 

19. Hawaiians think as little of fly- 
ing from one island to another as you 

(Continued on page 81) 
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BUREAU 
WORK. Laborer fires ripe sugar cane to remove dead 
leaves for easier harvesting. The stalks aren’t harmed. 





BATTLEFIELD IN THE 


Here’s how an aggressive, proud team successfully challenges 


a superior foe in 600-mile-an-hour dogfights over MIG Alley 


HIRTY-FIVE years ago America 
‘aad a new hero, a_ romantic 

knight in leather armor who fought 
in the battlefield of the sky. 

His steed was an _ open-cockpit 
French Nieuport biplane—a 160-horse- 
power motor in a fabric-covered wooden 
frame. Top altitude: 20,000 feet. His 
craft might do 200 miles an hour in a 
screaming dive, but if he pulled out 
too sharply, the fabric ripped from its 
wings. He had no radio, no parachute. 
He fought above the bogged-down 
trenches of northern France with a .30- 
caliber machine gun firing 11 bullets a 
second. It frequently jammed. Out- 
matched by the superior German Fok- 
kers, his victory depended upon skill, 
wits. daring and aggressiveness. 

Today, far north of the 38th Paral- 
lel in Korea, another generation of air- 
men has been challenging a superior foe 
and knocking down eleven enemy fight- 
ers to every loss on our side. 

Seasoned veterans of World War II 
air combat have been leading youngsters 
trained for at least 15 months at a mini- 
mum cost of $65,000 apiece. The fighter 
pilot of 1953 is a team player in what 
one veteran flier called “the most excit- 
ing, deadly game in the world, the most 
expensive game, played for the highest 
stakes.” 

He flies a sleek, all-metal, armored, 
radar-packed, swept-wing F-86F Sabre- 
jet, nearly twice the size of the 1918 
Nieuport and 11] times heavier. It will 
climb more than twice as high. 

He mounts a ladder to the oblong, 
bubble-like cockpit. Sitting on his para- 
chute, he adjusts an oxygen mask over 
his crash helmet. He will breathe 
through the mask from the time the 
cockpit canopy closes until he completes 
his mission. 

A jet engine, approximating 10,000 
horsepower, thunders, blasting heat out 
the tubular tail. The pilot taxis into 
take-off position, and in seconds is rac- 
ing down the runway at 140 miles an 
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hour. The jet lifts off the airbase near 
Seoul, South Korea, heads northeast. 


It is 9 a.m. Within half an hour 
he and 16 fighter pilots in the formation 
will be over “MIG Alley,” 225 miles 
away. 

If the Russian-designed MIG-15s 
accept the challenge today (some days 
they don’t), the Sabres will be out- 
numbered as usual. The fighter pilot 
knows his F-86 will outdive the MIG, 
but the MIG climbs faster and higher; 
it is two tons lighter. At high altitudes 
the F-86 pilot has learned that he can- 
not outmaneuver the MIG. At lower 
altitudes he has nearer an even chance. 
The MIG carries three cannons firing 
larger, more damaging projectiles than 
the Sabre’s machine guns. But the six 
50-caliber guns in the nose of the F-86 
deliver 120 bullets a second, a superior 
rate of fire. The fighter pilot dreams of 
a cannon mounted in a fighter that will 
outmaneuver the MIG. 


At 9:30 a.m. the group comman- 
der radios an order to break up. One 
pilot. designated Blue Leader, pulls his 
ship out of the group, and Blue Two, 
the partner he teams with each mission, 
peels off and falls back to Blue Leader’s 
right rear. 

Blue Leader and Blue Two illus- 
trate the basic flying combat team 
around which our Air Force has built 
its winning tactics. (The enemy is now 
adopting the principle.) The leader is 
the gunner, concentrating on downing 
the enemy. The second fighter—the 
wing man—serves as protection and a 
second. set of eyes for the leader. 

The team is called the fluid two, 
because their positions may switch. Di- 
rection in the air is based on a hori- 
zontal clock; 12 o'clock is straight 
ahead. If attack comes. for example, 
from 3 o'clock, the wing man—at the 
leader’s right rear—will put right to- 
ward the attack and become the leader; 


his partner the wing man. 

The eight teams of two fighters 
spread out at different altitudes and 
begin patrolling up and down MIG 
Alley. Enemy ground radar is tracking 
them, but it’s more difficult to watch 
several blips on a radar screen than to 
chart a massed formation. Teams at the 
highest altitudes are living on 100% 
oxygen. Outside the heated, pressur- 
ized cockpits of a team at 30.000 feet, 
the temperature is 45° below zero. If 
the heating system or oxygen fails. the 
pilot must dive for lower altitudes be- 
fore he freezes or loses consciousness. 

A voice cracks into the fighter 
pilot’s earphones. A team of F-86s near 
the main MIG-15 base at Antung, Man- 
churia, just across the Yalu, reports the 
enemy is coming over in force. 

(As-the MIGs take off from their 
air base in the Manchurian sanctuary, 
in full view of the patrolling Sabres, 
there’s a great temptation to dive in 
and knock them down before they can 
gain altitude. And sometimes. unofh- 
cially, the temptation is too great.) 

The Sabre pilots, hearing that the 
enemy is on the way. drop their auxili- 
ary fuel tanks to gain speed and ma- 
neuverability. Blue team is at 38.000 
feet when the leader sees a speck in 
the sky about 20 miles awav—right, 
front and maybe 4,000 feet below. trav- 
eling at right angles to him. He radios: 
“Blue Two. this is Blue Leader. Bandit 
at 2 o’clock low.” 

Blue Leader begins turning left, 
watching the speck. estimating its 
speed. The Sabres are in a good spot— 
between the sun and the approaching 
aircraft. They gradually narrow the 
angle between their line of flight and 
that of what is now clearly a MIG-15. 

In less than four minutes Blue 
Leader is almost on top of the enemy 
aircraft and gently angling down. Un- 
like air combat at lower speeds, the 
pilot knows he cannot dive in sharply 
on an equally speedy aircraft; he would 
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lose too much distance. Design restricts 
him from converting altitude into speed; 
he can go just so fast. 


Four minutes from the time he 
spotted the enemy, Blue Leader is rac- 
ing in on the tail of the MIG. Radar 
beams are shooting out, bouncing. off 
the target and back to a computer. The 
mechanism housed in the nose of the 
F-86 figures the range and throws a 
“pipper’—a spot of light—on the wind- 
shield. Blue Leader angles his fighter 
so the pipper is on target. At 500 yards 
he opens fire. All this happens in such 
a flash that a half-second stream of bul- 
lets rips into the MIG before the enemy 
pilot has seen the attacker. But the first 
deadly sign of tracer bullets going by 
the MIG’s cockpit causes the enemy 
pilot to roll his ship over and dive un- 
der; the Sabre is right behind, trying 
to position for another burst. Pulling 
out of the dive, the MIG swerves from 
side to side, making a difficult target. 

Before Blue Leader can position 
his pipper sight on the enemy again, 
he hears, “Blue Leader! Blue Two. 
Bandit high at 4 o’clock. Break right 
hard.” Evidently the lone MIG was a 
decoy. Blue Leader “reefs” into a sharp 
right turn, leaving the target but throw- 
ing off the attack plan of the second 
MIG. As Blue Leader comes around, 
he sees his wing man turning into the 
attacking enemy jet. The MIG rolls 
away to the right, exposing its full 
length. In the split second, the wing 
man opens fire and gives chase. 

The enemy jet levels off with the 
Sabre on its tail—an invitation to death. 
This is not a skilled foe—perhaps a 
trainee from an East Europe satellite 
air force. A two-second burst from the 
Sabre’s six guns throws a stream of 
240 mixed tracer and steel-jacketed bul- 
lets at the MIG: no smoke streams out 
of the MIG, but it falters, noses into 
a dive, out of control. The Sabre team 

(Continued on page 87) 
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U. S. AIR FORCE 


F-86 PILOT swoops in on a MIG’s tail... 


..- Sees his first burst of fire hit the wing ... 


... Corrects his aim and blasts the fuselage .. . 


--. Watches smoke billow from the crippled jet. 
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ADAM AND EVE never had any money trouble, 
so far as we know, but it was to start soon with . . . 


| Can you 
trust your wife 
with money? 


It’s no silly question: 37 out of 100 couples 
still haven’t learned to handle family finances 


By Dona.Lp S. STROETZEL 
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A CAVE COUPLE, probably when the wife begged 
for a few extra shells for that new leopard skin . . . 


UT many husbands are as stingy 

as one Kansan we know who gives 

his wife money only as “tips”— 
after she cooks him an especially good 
meal or “otherwise pleases him.” 

And not many males, either, are 
as secretive about family finances as one 
Nevadan who puts a blank sheet of 
paper over his income figures when his 
wife signs their joint tax return. (He’s 
deathly afraid that if she knew his sal- 
ary she’d “go out and spend it all.”’) 

But PaTHFINnpDeER did find, in seek- 
ing an answer to this question—‘*How 
can money be handled in a family to 
make marriages happier?”—that male 
stinginess and male secretiveness about 
money rank high among marital com- 
plaints. We also found that money 
bickering may be more common than 
you think: 37 out of 100 couples, by 
one competent survey, never do com- 
pletely settle their “how to control the 
money problems. 

“Leave money matters to me,” a 
lot of husbands say. ““Women just don't 
understand such things.” On the other 
hand, wives can become the financial 
tyrants, or constantly remind their hus- 
bands of “the money Papa left us.” 


The experts we consulted (mar- 
riage counselors, bankers. lawyers and 
others) agreed that sometimes it is bet- 
ter to leave family finances to the hus- 
band. But they also insisted that many 
wives are capable of assuming a greater 
role. They stressed that in a mature 
marriage each partner should normally 
do what he or she can do best. And 
women, they said, have shown real 
talent in money management. 

Women are better at handling a 
bank account than men, the comptroller 
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AND EVER SINCE, money’s been wrecking home 
harmony. Today, man is losing his traditional... 


of a big West Coast department store 
told PaTHFINDER. “We have 20 to 30 
times as many women shoppers as men, 
but we get more bad checks from men 
than from women. Few of these men 
are crooks. Usually, they simply didn’t 

. , . ” 
realize they'd overdrawn their accounts. 


Women are more careful about 
those important “little details” of money 
management, an Illinois minister told 
us. “A man, if you catch him in a genial, 
expansive mood on a golf course, will 
sometimes write a big check to his 
church, or make a big pledge. But give 
me the woman for living up to the 
pledge—for finding the money in a 
dresser drawer to put in the envelopes 
week after week.” 

W omen are showing more and more 
talent for the “bigger” financial deci- 
sions, too. “More men than women trade 
in stocks and bonds, but those women 
who do are better traders on the aver- 
age than men.” said Francis Hunter, 
Washington manager of the nation’s 
biggest brokerage firm, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane. ' 

Furthermore, the wife earns a right 
to share in the spending of a husband’s 
salary, the experts said, because she 
earns part of his salary. “He'd find out 
just how much if he were to try to hire 
someone to perform her hundreds of 
chores as wife and mother,” as a New 
York domestic-relations lawyer put it. 

The modern woman who. before 
marriage, has often earned her own 
monev. banked it. signed leases and 
bought cars in a way which would 
amaze her grandmother, resents being 
treated like a child in money matters 
after she marries. While many men find 
it convenient to let the wife at least pay 
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the bills (writing checks and keeping 
the records), a sizable number of men 
keep even such mechanics to them- 
selves. 

Some wives, of course, prefer this. 
“I know of wives who are perfectly 
capable of handling family finances who 
deliberately let their husbands handle 
all the money,” said Cotys M. Mouser, 
who teaches a course in “Managing Per- 
sonal Finances” at the Agriculture De- 
partment’s graduate school. “He may 
give her more to spend than she would 
allow herself if she were running 
things.” 

And again, he may not. 


Some husbands won't give their 
wives any money unless the wives tell 
exactly where every cent is to be spent. 
And the wives understandably resent it. 
It can wreck a marriage. Not just be- 
cause of the money involved but be- 
cause it betrays lack of confidence. And 
any good marriage is built on confi- 
dence. 

“I had a case in point.” a New 
York clinical psychologist. Dr. Albert 
Ellis, told Paturinper. “If the wife 
asked for money to buy a steak, for ex- 
ample. he would give her what he 
thought she needed. If. upon arriving at 
the butcher’s, she found steak had gone 
up in price, she’d have to come home 
for more money. It was driving her 
frantic. 

“Curiously, when I asked her if she 
complained to her husband about such 
treatment, she said, ‘No, he should sense 
that I resent it.’ 

“But people don’t always sense 
those things. If husbands and wives 
would only realize that nobody is a 
mind reader and speak out when some- 





CONTROL OF THE PURSE to the little woman, 
who now controls a big share of the nation’s wealth. 


DRAWINGS BY PAUL M. PANOC 


thing bothers them! Often a calm, rea- 
sonable talk will solve the problem.” 

And talk, too, can avoid problems. 
Especially, man and wife should discuss 
the husband’s salary (and the wife's, 
too, if she works), where the money is 
to be spent, how much is to be saved, 
and who is to manage what. Any large 
purchase should be a matter of agree- 
ment in advance. 


As for specific systems of fam- 
ily finance, the experts PATHFINDER con- 
sulted spoke warmly of two: 

1. The allowance system. The 
bank account may be in the husband’s 
name, but the wife gets a regular allow- 
ance for food, clothes and other things 
she normally buys. This should include 
a certain sum, no matter how small, for 
which she is not accountable. It’s “fling 
money” to give her the sense of inde- 
pendence self-respecting persons need. 

2. The joint-account system, 
preferably accompanied by a budget. 
The checking account at the bank is 
held jointly by husband and wife. Both 
can write checks on it. 

If you plan a joint account, or have 
one already, ask your lawyer what legal 
benefits you can get from it (and also 
from joint savings accounts, jointly held 
safety deposit boxes, and jointly owned 
real estate). The benefits vary by states, 
but often a joint account can help you 
avoid inheritance taxes, and make cash 
available immediately to the survivor 
when one spouse dies. This can save you 
lawyers’ fees and sometimes months of 
waiting for settlement of an estate. 


Finance experts had only two 
words of warning about joint accounts: 


(Continued on page 83) 
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CARROLL SEGHERS Il, BLACK STAR 


MANTLE AT BAT. Ready but .-+ Mantle picks up the ball as 
relaxed, eyes on the pitcher... it leaves the pitcher’s hand ... 


Mighty Mickey 


By Watson FENIMORE 


BILL GREENE 


BATTING GRIP. Firm but not too tight, Mickey tells Dickey Diamond, 12, Clear- 
water, Fla.; Dick Purdy, 11, Miamisburg, Ohio; John McCarthy, 9, and his brother, 
Frank, 11, West Orange, N.J., and Ronnie Glassman, 11, Miami Beach, Fila. 
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T was the seventh game of the 1952 

World Series. Unexpectedly, Brook- 

lyn’s Dodgers had fought the New 
York Yankees down to the wire, each 
winning three games. Now, in the sixth 
inning, the score was tied 2-2. 

The crowd at Ebbets Field grew 
tense, sensing that any one pitch could 
blow the game apart and decide the 
Series winner. 

At bat for the Yankees stood 
Mickey Mantle, the 21-year-old kid from 
Commerce, Okla.—population 2,400. 
The count on Mantle went to three 
balls, one strike. Dodger pitcher Joe 
Black uncoiled and a streaking curve 
went breaking for the plate. 

But Mantle’s bat was just as fast. 
The ball went towering far over the 
right center scoreboard for a home run. 
In the next inning a Mantle single drove 
in another run and the Yankees won 
the game 4-2, and their fourth succes- 
sive Series. 

The hero’s role thus fell on a 
rookie who had begun the 1952 season 
with the unenviable task of filling the 
shoes of the Yanks’ incomparable cen- 
ter fielder, Joe DiMaggio. 


The primary objective of base- 
ball, as every American knows, is ex- 
traordinarily simple. It is, in a word, to 
wallop the ball as hard and as often as 
possible while keeping the other team 
from doing likewise. Major league play- 
ers whose hits versus the number of times 
at bat regularly average over .300 may 
be flirting with baseball immortality. 

Last season Mantle batted .311, 
highest on the club and third highest in 
the American League. He hit 23 home 
runs and drove in 87 runs. 

In the last 31 games of the season 
—down the payoff homestretch—Mantle 
hit safely in 26, scoring five homers and 
driving in 19 runs. In the last ten games, 
with the Yanks driving for the pennant, 
Mantle got 16 hits, including three 
homers, two triples and seven doubles, 
and drove in 11] runs. His batting aver- 
age in these crucial moments soared te 
a fantastic .400. 
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... Starts his bat on horizontal 
plane for long, level swing... 


“Mantle put the club over when 
he uncorked this tremendous’ hitting 
streak,” said Arthur (Red) Patterson, 
Yank press director. Patterson’s prov- 
ince is to speak glowingly about any- 
thing connected with the Yankees. But 
his eyes take on a look of wonderment 
when he talks of Mantle. 

“At a time when you could expect 
a young player to choke up under the 
pressure, Mantle was swinging free and 
easy,” Patterson says. “It’s the sure 
sign of a real good ball player.” 

Just how good was the subject of 
endless conversation this past winter 
in the hot stove league. Mantle in- 
evitably was compared to DiMaggio by 
everybody who had seen him and by 
some who hadn’t. Perhaps the most em- 
phatic comment came from Boston Red 
Sox scout Ted McGrew, now an umpire, 
addressing a baseball meeting in Di- 
Maggio’s home state of California. 

“Mantle,” McGrew said, “already 
is a greater ball player than DiMaggio 
ever was.” 

The talk was still going on this 
spring in the Yankees’ St. Petersburg 
training camp. Said Yankee Manager 
Casey Stengel, understandably more re- 
strained: “He doesn’t take Joe’s place 
yet. but it took a real player to stand 
out there and try. After all, DiMaggio 
was terrific for 15 years. 

“But Ill say this. Nobody on our 
club could play center field but Mantle 
—and he got the job!” 

“T don’t think anybody can ever 
fill Joe’s shoes.” says Mantle himself. 
“I'm just lucky Casey has given me the 
chance to try.” 


What kind of a guy is this 
small-town youngster whose uncanny 
ability to belt a baseball—either right- 
or left-handed—plus fielding ability 
plus some of the fastest base running 
in the league, will bring him an esti- 
mated salary of $18,000 in 1953? 

The best way to find out is to ask 
the folks who know him best—back in 
Commerce, Okla. where they. staged a 
Carnival-style homecoming for Mickey 
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.--and carefully keeps both his 
shoulders level with the ground. 


last October after the 1952 Series. Com- 
merce druggist Ott Chandler put two 
signs in his window: “Our Mick of the 
New York Yankees,” one read, “is the 
most sensational rookie of all time.” 

“All Commerce is proud of Mickey 
Mantle,” said the other sign. “A coun- 
try boy who made good in the big city.” 

Mantle was born in Spavinaw, 
Okla., Oct. 20, 1931, but grew up in 
Commerce, in the center of a lead and 
zinc mining country. He was named 
Mickey, by his baseball-loving father, 
Elvin, after Mickey Cochrane, an all- 
time great catcher with the Philadelphia 
Athletics. Mickey’s father, an assistant 
boss in the mines, died last May. 
Mickey is now the chief support of his 
mother; a brother, Larry, 12, in grade 
school; a sister, Barbara, 15, now in 
the Commerce high school; and two 
twin brothers, Roy and Ray, 17. 


In addition, Mickey’s wife, Mer- 
lyn, a Picher, Okla., girl he married in 
December 1951, lives in Commerce. She 
had been his sweetheart ever since they 
met in high school. 

“Mickey,” says druggist Chandler, 
“still is just the shy, modest boy he al- 
ways has been. I believe he actually 
worries that the home town folks might 
think he will become stuck up. But he 
will always wear the same size hat.” 

The two people who can speak with 
special authority on Mantle as an ath- 
lete are John Lingo, Commerce coach 
during Mickey’s senior year, and Tom 
Greenwade, of Willard, Mo., the Yankee 
scout who signed him. 

“He was an all-round athlete in 
high school,” Lingo says. “He was a 
halfback in football, guard in basket- 
ball and alternated as pitcher and 
catcher in baseball. He was a con- 
scientious trainer and a great competi- 
tor in any sport.” 

Like Lingo, Greenwade was sur- 
prised only by the speed with which 
Mantle reached the top. 

“To be frank,” says Greenwade, re- 
calling the first time he saw Mantle pfay 

(Continued on page 84) 


A powerful follow-through gets 
extra drive on the ball and... 






















































«+. Mickey ends up with 
weight on forward heel. 
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BUNTING. Mantle crosses up infield by his 
bunts, starts running when the pitcher throws. 
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PHOTOS: CARROLL SECHERS Ul, BLACK STAR 


FIELDING. Speed and a good throwing arm are 
two of Mickey‘s assets in his outfield spot. 
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The man behind the bomb 


Here’s the real picture of the 
shy little Prof whose studies 
of the universe mean more to 
us than we may have suspected 


By Josern PHILurrs 


HE creation of the atom bomb is 

probably the niost significant event 

in modern history. It radically 
changed our concept of warfare and has 
become the hard core of our most hard- 
headed thinking about world strategy. 
Yet the man basically responsible for 
this development is one who, for much 
of his life, was a leading pacifist, and 
whose ideas seemed to many visionary 
and unworldly. 

For it was a letter from Albert Ein- 
stein to Franklin D. Roosevelt that 
started the Manhattan Project. And it 
was Einstein’s “Special Theory of Rela- 
tivity” that provided the basis for the 
development of atomic energy. 

Throughout his life Einstein has 
been pursued by things he has never 
wanted—publicity, fame, offers of money 
and power. Hundreds of scientists have 
devoted much of their careers in at- 
tempts to explain or refute his discov- 
eries. A monument has been erected to 
him in Germany. His bust stands in 
libraries and universities everywhere. 

To his astonishment, he has been 
offered as much as $25,000 to endorse 
products from corn plasters to cars. Hol- 
lywood vainly used a fabulous salary 
figure to lure him into playing himself 
in a movie. He is the only American 
citizen ever offered the presidency of 
another nation. 

All this, and more, has come to a 
man who asked only for the solitude to 
think and work. “I am happy because 
I want nothing from anyone,” he has 
said. “But I do get pleasure out of the 
appreciation of my fellow workers.” 

Since his arrival in 1933 at the 


ACME 


Institute for Advanced Study in Prince- 
‘ton, N. J., Einstein has received far 
more than professional appreciation. 
Scientists, habitually chary of loose 
language, freely use “saintly.” “noble.” 
“lovable” in describing him. “Even 
though one discusses only theoretical 
physics with ‘Einstein,” a mathematician 
said, “he radiates wisdom, humor, 
warmth, kindliness.” 

Despite nearly a half century of 


- fame, Einstein remains a shadowy, re- 


mote figure to all but his friends and 
neighbors. Each weekday morning at 
10:30 he dons a shapeless black coat— 
and in winter a black knitted stocking 
cap, the kind worn by seamen—and 
leaves his white frame house at 112 
Mercer Street, to stroll the mile and a 
half to the Institute, engrossed in 
thought about his work. 


Now 74, Einstein looks his years. - 


His long, untrained hair and raggedy 
mustache are white. His face has lost 
its firmness. His eyes, though they look 
at you with patience, kindness and mild 
curiosity, are tired and red-rimmed. He 
speaks in a low, soft voice, his words 
tinged with a German accent. 

In his comfortable office with a re- 
laxing view of a small woods he gets 
down to work without preliminaries on 
his Unified Field Theory, which has ab- 
sorbed him for three decades. The 
theory connects the two great forces of 
our physical universe, gravitation and 
electromagnetism. 

He sits back in his chair, balances 
a large pad of paper on his knee and 
writes in a small, neat script. When 

(Continued on page 76) 


EINSTEIN was so slow as a child that his 
parents worried about him. He failed an entrance 
exam for college and lost three teaching jobs. 
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Now’s the time and your Texaco Dealer’s just 
the man to give your car that expert check-up 
it needs—for your greater driving pleasure 


and safety. 


Your crankcase will be drained and refilled 
with Custom-Made HAVOLINE—the heavy 
duty motor oil. Differential and transmission 
will get correct grade, superior Texaco lubri- 
cants. (Your Texaco Dealer is specially trained 


to service your automatic transmission.) 


The chassis will be lubricated with Marfak. 
You'll get that cushiony feeling, for 1,000 miles 


or more. Quieter driving, easier handling, too. 


THE TEXAS 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 





Have your car checked NOW by your Texaco Dealer 


And while all this is being done, you get a 
bumper-to-bumper check-up — tires, lights, 
radiator, fan belt, brake fluid, battery, wires, 
spark plugs—and other potential trouble 


spots double checked! 


To top it off he will fill your tank with 
Texaco Sky Chief, the premium gasoline that 
packs punch! Or with Texaco Fire-Chief gas- 
oline, famous for quick starts and full power, 


at regular gasoline prices. 


One stop and you're all set! So see your 
Texaco Dealer the best friend your car 


ever had. 


COMPANY 





TUNE IN: Tuesday nights on television, the Texaco Star Theater starring MILTON BERLE... See newspaper for time and station. 





WHITE HOUSE. Reopened last spring, it’s new except 
outer walls and the aura of 162 years of American history. 
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NEW SHRINE. The Declaration of Independence, Constitution and 
Bill of Rights now are together at the National Archives for the first time. 


The Seniors take over D.C. 
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MOSQUE. Its carved marble minaret is 
the only one in the Western Hemisphere. 





Every spring Washington swarms with youngsters. 


Here’s how they, or you, can have a happy visit 


By Brit WILLIAMS 


O you're coming to Washington? 
It’s the big class trip—the terrific 
climax to four years of high school. 
Washington will welcome some 
300,000 young guests like you in these 
weeks between Easter and mid-June. 

Or perhaps you're not a high school 
senior, but just one of the more than 
4 million Americans who journey to the 
nation’s capital each year. 

No matter. 

The kind of experience you have— 
whether it’s a flop or something you'll 
always want to remember—will depend 
largely on you and the planning that 
has gone into your trip. 

PATHFINDER was moved to write 
this article after its editors had watched 
endless trdin loads and bus loads of 
youngsters pour into town. We’ve seen 
students pull up to the Supreme Court 
too tired to get out of the bus. We’ve 
seen them staring vacantly at some of 
the capital’s treasures, not realizing 
what they were looking at. We’ve heard 
them asking: “How much longer before 


we get to Glen Echo?” (the capital’s 
amusement park). 

Why? Too little planning. or none 
at all: trying to see too much in too 
short a time; lack of advance knowl- 
edge about the city’s important places. 

In this article, we’re going to try to 
give you some suggestions for making 
sure that your visit Will be all that you 
hoped it would. 

If you're coming by train or char- 
tered bus you’ve probably arranged for 
a local sightseeing bus to take you 
around. Or, if you plan to use your 
chartered bus in Washington, you prob- 
ably have arranged for a guide to direct 
vour driver. Fine. The guide will cost 
only $20 to $25 a day—and you'll see 
more in one day with him than in two 
days without him. You'll learn more 
about what you're seeing, too. 


If your class is small, you may 
be planning to take the standard sight- 
seeing tours available here. But many of 
you will arrive on your local school 
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RAPHO-GUILLEMETTE 
JEFFERSON MEMORIAL. Some of the writings of this great American give pause to visitors to this impressive monument. 


GENE ABBOTT-WASHINGTON STAR 
LINCOLN MEMORIAL. This handsome shrine annually leads 


NORMAN DRISCOLL 
Washington spots in crowds, drew 1.8 million tourists in 1952. 


MOUNT VERNON. Washington’s home from 1754 to his death 
in 1799, it represents every phase of 18th Century plantation life. 
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IQUID EASINESS YOU'RE AN ACTION PICTURE IN TECHNICOLOR 










‘Iry a 
60-Second 


e 
Ride on Pe 
| this page RADIANT — NEW COLOR AND ne - POWER 


Standard equipment, accessories, and 
trim illustrated are subject to change without 
notice. White side-wall tires and 


full-disc hubcaps optional at extra cost 


Then ~try a 60-minute ride at your dealer's! 


Says here, on this page, we try to give you a one-minute 


road test in a Mercury. But, frankly, we need your help GET THE FACTS _ AND YOULL GO FOR THE NEW 1953 


to bring these pictures to life. 


Imagine tingling, jet-smooth, alive-with-action perform- 


ance—the greatest in Mercury’s V-8 history. 
Then visualize a kind of construction that builds a car as 
a unit, rather than as a collection of separate parts. Im- 
agine how such a unified car would feel beneath your hands. 
Then picture the richest colors you've ever seen... a car 
whose beauty flows into the farthest corner of the interior. 
If you can imagine these things you've an idea of the new 


' 1953 Mercury. But why not meet it in person on a real 5 eee 





drive, right now, at your Mercury dealer’s? } oka Symbolizing the Progress of 
MERCURY DIVISION « FORD MOTOR COMPANY ’ ; ; 3 Ford Motor Company’s 50th Anniversary— 
i 


ke ; Se " . 
\ 3B *°50 Years Forward on the American Road” 
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SUPREME COURT. The marble columns’ classical grandeur symbolizes both 
the nation’s highest tribunal and its solemn motto, “Equal Justice Under Law.” 


buses, figuring to cut down expenses. 
You’re going to stay on the school bus 
and do the town without a guide. 

Well, it can be done—if somebody 
has sketched a good itinerary. But just 
to make sure that your stay is a success, 
we're going to map out a touring sched- 
ule for you right now. 

We'll assume you plan to stay 24% 
days, which is average. First buy a good 
guidebook containing a street map. It 
will give you locations and admission 
hours. Now you're ready. 

Let’s start on Capitol Hill. It 
would be a nice gesture to begin with 
the Capitol itself, but we won’t—for a 
reason. We'll start at the Library of 
Congress. 

It has 8.5 million books, gets two 
copies of every one copyrighted in the 
U.S. and is the largest library in the 
world. It opens at 9 a.m. and first off 
you'll go to the visitors’ gallery and see 
the immense circular reading room— 
100 feet in diameter, 125 feet below the 
building’s vast dome. On the way in 
you'll see one of the greatest displays of 


marble in the U:S. 


Here are some of the things you 
can see in the exhibition halls if you 
care to stop to look: one of the historic 
Gutenberg Bibles; the original of Lin- 
coln’s Gettysburg Address; Jefferson’s 
own draft of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; a letter written by Americus 
Vespucius; Longfellow’s manuscript of 
The Village Blacksmith; Lincoln’s draft 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. 

Forty minutes to an hour and you’re 
out of the Library. The Supreme Court, 
just across the street, is the finest ex- 
ample of classic architecture in the city. 
It’s worth looking at for that alone. But 
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you'll also see the courtroom, confer- 
ence room, lawyers’ lounge and library 
and, if the Court’s in session, you can 
watch it in action if you come back at 
noon. 

A block away is the Folger Shake- 
speare Library. Its exhibition gallery in- 
cludes early editions of the Bard’s plays, 
early playbills and costumes of famous 
Shakespearean actors. The building 
also houses a life-size Elizabethan-type 
theater. 

Now it’s time for the Capitol. Con- 
gress meets at 12 noon and you'll want 
to see it in action. That’s the reason for 
waiting. The guides (15¢ a head for 
school parties; 25¢ for adults) start you 
in the rotunda, take you through Statu- 
ary Hall and to the Senate and House 
visitors’ galleries. When you ask (as 
somebody always does) why there aren’t 
more Congressmen or Senators on the 
floor, the guides will explain how com- 
mittee work keeps some away unless 
something really big is happening. 

Incidentally, the guides, who say 
99.99% of you visitors are the nicest 
people on earth, think youngsters and 
adults alike know more about their gov- 
ernment these days than formerly. 

“For instance,” says Capt. Harry 
Nash, who’s been taking people through 
the Capitol for 38 years, “almost every- 
body now knows who his Congressman 
and Senator are. Less than half the 
people used to. I think it’s television.” 

Next stop is off Capitol Hill to the 
National Gallery of Art. 

It’s lunch time and this building 
has a super-cafeteria—air-conditioned. 
(You can get soup and a sandwich for 
25¢, a real meal for 75¢. But don’t try 
to bring in your home-packed lunch and 
buy a Coke. They don’t permit it.) 








MAKING MONEY. Literally millions of dol- 
lars are in sight at the Bureau of Engraving. 


The Gallery is big league. Its Rem- 
brandt collection, for example, is one 
of the finest in the U.S. There are free 
lecture tours at 1] a.m., 1 and 3 p.m. 
Or you can get a bulletin at one of 
the two information desks (no charge) 
which will tell you where the various 


pictures are—Rembrandts, Raphaels, 
Botticellis, Reynolds, Gainsboroughs, 
Stuarts. 


You ought to get a lift out of 
this place somehow—even if it’s just 
by looking at the magnificent rotunda 
with its dark green marble columns. 

The atom-bombproof National Ar- 
chives is just across the street and you'll 
be the first class from your school to 
visit its new shrine, opened last De- 
cember. 

There, in handsome cases especially 
designed to preserve them, are the origi- 
nals of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Constitution and Bill of Rights, 
now on permanent display. The Decla- 
ration has faded badly because of age 
and careless handling. But there it is, 
the document you’ve read about since 
grade school. 

Next door to Archives is the Jus- 
tice Department, home of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. You'll be taken 
to some of the FBI laboratories and get 
an idea of how criminals are tracked 
through identification of hair, a thread 
of clothing, tire track, fingerprint, paint 
flecks, or bullets. 

The Smithsonian’s five buildings, 
nearby, would take a day in themselves, 
so let’s settle for two of them. 

The Institution’s Natural History 
building is nearest—across Constitution 
Avenue from the FBI. Some of its best 

(Continued on page 73) 
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LEYDENFROST-CINERAMA 


A MAD SCRAMBLE over Holly wood’s “biggest thing since sound” sees three major 
processes competing for the public’s 3-D preference—Cinerama, CinemaScope and 
true stereoscopic three-dimension vision. First two create illusion by engulfing spec- 
tators in the scene—as this drawing of Cinerama’s roller-coaster “‘ride’”’ indicates. 





CINERAMA 


TAPE STRIPS set at an angle form Cine- 
rama’s screen, keep light rays from bounc- 
ing annoyingly off its curved shape. Its size 
covers 146° of eye’s 165° field of vision. 


You'll see “3-D” in’53 


Three-dimensional pictures will soon thrill 
moviegoers as three systems fight it out 


By Harry Davin and JuLes BILLARD 


tion picture history since the coming of sound” 

will probably hit your neighborhood theater by 
fall. Nearly every studio is racing ahead with its own 
pet scheme for 3-D (three dimensional) films, which 
give audiences the illusion of depth. So much is hap- 
pening so fast that nobody can predict the final out- 
come, except that “flatties,” two-dimensional movies, 
may seem old-fashioned a year from now. 

Out of all the confusion, interest centers just now 
on these three systems: 

1. Cinerama—Crowds have been paying $2.80 a 
seat since last October to be scared out of their wits at 
the Broadway Theater in New York. You hold on to 
your chair and turn queasy inside as you go for a 
roller-coaster ride. Because its installation in a theater 
costs around $45,000, you probably won’t see Cinerama 
except on a visit to a metropolitan center. 

2. CinemaScope—Cheaper, less spectacular than 
Cinerama, it uses the same audience-engulfing princi- 
ple to create the feeling of depth and actuality. Two 
major movie companies are booming it, predict that it 
may be in one third of the nation’s theaters before 
year’s end. 

3. Stereoscopic vision—Wearing special light- 
filtering glasses, you get the same real-life effect you 


TF a: Hollywood calls the “biggest thing in mo- 





had from the stereoscope in grandmother’s parlor. 
Lions and spears come straight at you in Bwana Devil, 
the first full-length three-dimensional feature, which, 
though cheaply made and poorly plotted, played to 15 
million customers in 600 towns during the first four 
months after it opened. This true 3-D system is rela- 
tively cheap to make and to show, but the special 
glasses are a bother. 

To a movie industry whose net receipts were down, 
where executives were taking their fourth successive 
pay cut, where lots were frantic over the inroads of 
television, 3-D looked like a gold-plated lifesaver. 

It resembled the situation in the late 20s. At that 
time an industry reeling from radio’s spectacular 
growth seized on sound-carrying processes which had 
been lying around for years, and brought talking pic- 
tures into being. 

“I’m certain that 3-D came about as the result of 
sheer economic necessity,” says Max E. Youngstein, 
vice-president of United Artists, big movie distributing 
firm. 

Now to go back and look at the three leading 
systems one at a time: 

Cinerama stems from a black and white “spec- 
tacular” shown at the Paris International Exposition 
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CHEAP, THROW-AWAY GLASSES turn an optical trick into 3- 
D movies that make lions leap at you and actors seem real. But 
Holly wood worries: Will the public put up with their inconvenience? 


away back in 1900. Its principle also was used to create 
on a dome-shaped screen the illusion of real planes 
attacking, so gunners could be trained more easily in 
World War II. It is not true third dimension, but gets 
its effect by throwing a picture on a curved screen so 
huge (six times normal) that you see much of it out 
of the corners of your eyes—just as you do in viewing 
real life scenes. Your brain adds these “peripheral 
vision” images to what you see straight ahead and 
makes you think the things you’re seeing have depth 
and reality. 

This very size and elaborateness makes it probable 
that Cinerama never will be shown in anything but big 
cities. It cost $100,000 to equip the Broadway Theater. 
Experience has reduced this to $45,000 in a Detroit 
installation. As more are built, the cost may be cut 
still more. But its inventors say only about 200 United 
States cities are big enough to support the investment 
required. 


CinemaScope, like Cinerama, is an_ illusion- 
creating engulfer, although on a smaller scale. It uses 
a slightly concave screen, 214 times normal size. Under 
the name Anamorphoscope it aroused mild interest in 
1930, but it stems from a gadget first patented in 1898, 

Its cost (probably under $5,000), is within reach 
of the average theater, and movie pitchmen claim its 
effects are spectacular. Others aren’t so convinced. Like 
Cinerama, they add, its illusion works best for certain 
types of scenes; on some, spectators see nothing more 
than an oversize picture. 


Stereoscopic vision, the only truly three-dimen- 
sional films Hollywood is showing, so far, stem from 
the familiar stereoscope principle. Each of your eyes 
is made to see a separate flat image and your brain 
puts them together to form a picture having depth. 

In the middle 1920s Hollywood made some short 
subjects—including roller coaster rides and automo- 
biles careening around cliff-flanked curves—with the 
process. It repeated again in the 1930s. Spectators 
wearing special spectacles watched a double image on 
the screen. One lens was red and allowed only a green 
colored image to pass through. The other was green 
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CINERAMA. Picture thrown by three projectors onto curved screen 
6 times ordinary size gets realism through “peripheral vision” as 


well as forward sight of spectators’ eyes. Elaborate sound sys- 
tem makes voices come from where actors appear, adds to illusion. 





CINEMASCOPE. This uses the Cinerama principle, on a less 
grandiose scale, to create depth illusion. Extra-wide-angle lens on 
camera takes picture, special lens on single projector corrects re- 
sulting distortion. Slightly curved screen is 2% times normal size. 





TRUE 3-D. Twin images—controlled by polarizing filters at the 
projectors and in spectators’ glasses so that each eye sees only 
one—are put together by the brain to create a three-dimensional 
picture. It’s a mechanical duplication of how your eyes work. 
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Beautiful Martha 
and Mary Church, 
So. Sudbury, Mass., 
rises reassuringly 
above the tranquil 
countryside. 


... And nearby the church you'll 
find a peaceful rural churchyard 
where, in God’s Acre, lovely monu- 
ments rise over the final resting 
place of hundreds who wanted to be 
remembered. 


Such a monument of imperishable 
Barre granite, feelingly created by 
world-famous craftsmen of 
the BARRE GUILD, offers 
solace and strength to those 
of us who have remembered 
with this lasting tribute of 
our devotion. 


A duty you owe to yourself 


Plan today, while all your family is 
together, to erect a permanent monu- 
ment on your very own God’s Acre 
in a traditional monument cemetery. 
Insist on the BARRE GUILD seal 
etched into the memorial you buy — 


your assurance of satisfaction. 
BARRE GUILD, BARRE 3, VERMONT 


Free Booklet — Write for helpful “Monu- 
ment Ideas” plus new folder showing latest 
designs. And always look for 
the sign of the BARRE GUILD 
dealer nearest you. 


(RARRE® 
, GUILD | 


“Mark of the Masters“ 





Monuments 


and allowed only red to come through. 
The brain put these colored images 
together to form a single, black-and- 
white three-dimensional picture. 
Biggest trouble was that the un- 
natural forcing of each eye to see a 
different color made people uncomfort- 
able after 10 or 15 minutes of looking. 
And, of course, Technicolor films 
couldn’t be screened with the process. 


Today’s box-office hit, Bwana 
Devil, is in full length and color. These 
achievements were made possible by 
the development a decade or so ago of 
polarizing materials. 

Ordinary light is made up of waves 
vibrating in all directions; polarizing 
materials have the power to let through 
light rays that vibrate only in one di- 
rection. If you put different polarizing 
filters in front of two movie projectors 
and corresponding filters in a pair of 
glasses, you can make each eye see 
only the image carried by the light rays 
vibrating in the direction for which the 
filter was set. Thus you can get dif- 
ferent images for each eye—stereoscopic 
3-D. Colors aren’t affected and long 
viewing isn’t disturbing to most people. 


The furious 3-D rage, which had 
started as a welcome shot in the arm 
for the movie industry, quickly devel- 
oped into a race by each company to get 
its own brand of 3-D into your movie 
house first. 

As a result, May will see at least 
these four 3-D releases, all of them 
using glasses: House of Wax, a Warner 
Brothers remake of a horror mystery; 
Sangaree, a Paramount Technicolor cos- 
tume production, based on a best seller; 
Arena, an M-G-M rodeo story, and Fort 
Ti, a Columbia Technicolor historical. 

Meanwhile Twentieth Century-Fox 
is hurrying along with The Robe, based 
on Lloyd C. Douglas’s best-seller. This 
will be the first CinemaScope feature 
(wide-angle, no glasses). In addition to 
these “firsts,” other major studios and 
independents have 3-D productions be- 
fore the cameras. 

In the uproar created by the sud- 
den emergence of 3-D as a quick money- 
maker for the movie industry, one ques- 
tion remains unanswered: Is “third di- 
mension” here to stay? 

“Certainly,” says one movie execu- 
tive. “But for a while flatties and 3-Ds 
will be shown simultaneously.” 

But an M-G-M official says: 
flatties will survive.” 

Bwana Devil, despite its technical 
flaws and its mediocre performances, 
achieved its box office success on the 
strength of the public’s desire to see a 
well-advertised novelty. But it remains 
to be seen how long the customer will 
part with cash merely to be frightened 
by native spears thrust at him and lions 
leaping in his direction. 

What 3-D needs—and of course can 
get—is good scripts, good topics, good 
stories and good acting in addition to its 
technical novelty. One industry insider, 


“The 
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*writing in the Motion Picture Herald, 


put it bluntly: “It seems a shame that 
our whole industry can put aside all the 
real progress we have made .. . for the 
sake and benefit of a gimmick that has 
been widely known since grandfather’s 
day, and is little better now than it was 
Se ig 


But the movie makers are rac- 
ing ahead, convinced that they have a 
life saver, whether gimmick or not. 

The new tri-dimensional films, 
movie makers say, will give you more 
panoramic quality and a picture in 
which both the foreground and back- 
ground will be equally sharp. 

Outdoor scenes in Westerns, and 
any other scenes in which the visual 
impact is dominant, will be more life- 
like. Pretty dancers will kick their legs 
straight into the eye of the camera in 
Technicolor musicals. A wide-open field 
for 3-D: science fiction, with other-world 
invaders becoming more horrifying in 
three dimensions. 

Movies are an industry thriving on 
standardization. Out of the welter of 
3-D processes—a “new” one crops up 
every day— inevitably must come one in- 
dustry-wide system. Which it will be is 
anybody’s guess, and meanwhile the 
theatre-owners are tearing their hair 
over which to put in, but Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s CinemaScope seems the 
likely victor for the immediate future. 
Reason: It’s cheap to install, needs no 
glasses. (Few movie makers think any 
system using glasses can survive its 
novelty appeal.) 

Even more important is the fact 
that M-G-M also is adopting this sys- 
tem, and one or two independent 
companies have expressed their interest. 
Two such industry leaders cooperating 
on one system may well swing many 
others into line. 

Out of all the confusion comes the 
calm voice of Alfred Starr, president of 
the Theater Owners of America. The 
free-for-all, said Starr, is healthy; out 
of experimentation, one good system 
will emerge. And more interesting mov- 
ies for you and me. 





BURR SHAFER 
“T’ll be home in a couple of hours, 
honey. He’s still pretty sick.” 
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Dusk driving is dangerous. Slow down... light up... when daylight fades. 


Increase your vigilance. Watch out for unlighted cars. 


How much do reckless drivers add 
to your auto insurance bill ? 


TATISTICS SHOW THAT a small 

minority of motorists will 

average four accidents each year— 

while the great majority will average 
only one accident every four years. 


Right here is a big reason for the low 
cost of State Farm Mutual auto in- 
surance. For State Farm aims to insure 
only careful drivers. Careful driving 
means fewer accidents . . . fewer claims 
... Makes sound protection and top 
service available to State Farm mem- 
bers at rates which save them many 
dollars a year. 


If you drive carefully, why not find 
out what State Farm’s low-cost “‘care- 
ful driver’? insurance can save you? 
Look under ‘‘State Farm Insurance’”’ 
in your classified phone book for the 
name and number of your local State 
Farm agent. Or write: State Farm 
Mutual, Dept. 4NPA, Bloomington, IIl. 


Other benefits of State Farm 
membership 


1. Semi-annual premium payments. 
Wouldn’t it be easier on your budget 


to pay for your automobile insurance in 
two small payments each year, rather 
than in one lump sum? Advanced 
State Farm billing and bookkeeping 
practices make this possible for State 
Farm members—at no increase in cost. 


2. Mutual benefits. State Farm is a 
mutual company. Savings from low 
claim costs and high operating effi- 
ciency are passed on to members, who 
actually own the company, in the form 
of low insurance rates. On the other 
hand, State Farm policies are non- 
assessable. You never pay more than 
the established rate for any period. 


3. Fast, fair claim settlement. More 


than 7,000 State Farm agents and 
claim representatives stand ready, day 
or night, to come to your aid in case of 
accident. State Farm cuts red tape— 
pays an average of one claim every 10 
seconds, every working day. 


4. Established leadership. State Farm 
now writes more full-coverage auto- 
mobile insurance than any other com- 
pany, with more than 2,500,000 mem- 
bers in the auto company alone. And 
new applications for State Farm insur- 
ance are averaging 2,000 every work- 
ing day! Look to State Farm for Life 
and Fire Insurance, too. See your agent! 


State Farm Insurance 


State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company 


and wholly owned affiliates 


State Farm Life Insurance Company 
State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 


Home office: Bloomington, Illinois « Branch offices: Berkeley, California » St. Paul, Minnesota 
Lincoln, Nebraska « Marshall, Michigan « Dallas, Texas « Charlottesville, Virginia * Toronto, 
Ontario + Field claim offices in more than 280 principal cities. 


Hear “Cecil Brown News Commentaries” Saturdays and Sundays over Mutual Broadcasting System stations. Check local radio listings. 
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How to make 


built-in bookshelves 


A good rainy-Saturday project for the handyman 


START cabinet base by building box on 
floor. Then nail back and side strips to 
wall studs, the height base cabinet is to be. 
Complete the cabinet frame by nailing up- 
right, front, and other side strips in place. 


MOUNT doors: Either set in hinges on 
the edges, as shown, or attach them flat 
on the outside of doors. (The flat mount- 
ings will hold better in plywood.) Sand all 
edges of doors and frame before finishing. 


FOR NEAT FINISH paint the outside of p 


cabinet same color as the walls. Use a 
bright color inside to highlight books and 
shelf accessories. (Shelves longer than 
three feet will require a center support.) 
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BUILD shelves in the base, then cover 
counter and exposed side with 34-inch 
plywood. Cut sides for top, and nail on 
cleats to support shelves. Most books are 
about 7 by 9 inches. Space shelves to fit. 


MAKE front panel frame, °4-inch ply- 
wood. To start cut-outs, drill -inch hole 
at each corner. Then if you use a thin saw 
with a fine set, you will be able to use the 


pieces you cut out as the cabinet doors. 


PHOTOS: U. 8. GYPSUM CO. 








The Brilliant New “Two-Ten” 4-Door Sedan. 


Expect these wondertul things from 


Chevrolet's new high-compression power... 


No matter where or how you drive, Chevrolet’s new 
power brings you many wonderful advantages. 

You probably expect greater acceleration. And it’s yours. 
You enjoy faster getaway and increased passing ability. 

You, no doubt, count on climbing hills with new ease, 
taking steep grades in stride. And you do. 

You can be sure of finer and more responsive perform- 
ance under every driving condition. But with all this, you 
might not expect greater gasoline mileage. Yet you get it. 

One reason is the new 115-h.p. “Blue-Flame” engine. 
Teamed with the new Powerglide* automatic transmission, 
this new valve-in-head engine delivers more power than any 
other engine in the low-price field. And with its extra-high 
compression ratio of 7.5 to 1, it wrings more work out 
of a given amount of gas. More power. More miles. 

Another reason—the greatly advanced, 108-h.p. “T hrift- 
King’ engine. This highly improved valve-in-head engine 


MORE PEOPLE 


BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CAR! 


brings the same advantages of more power and higher 
compression to gearshift models. Performance is stepped 
way up, gasoline consumption cut way down. 

Did you ever think of it this way? No one builds as 
many cars as Chevrolet. No one has better facilities for 
engineering, for research and for production. So doesn’t 
it stand to reason that on/y the world’s largest producer 
can design and build such a fine car in every respect... 
and yet hold prices down so that Chevrolet is the lowest- 
priced line in its field! 

Your Chevrolet dealer will be happy to demonstrate 
all the new and wonderful things you will find in 
America’s most popular car. . . . Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

*Combination of Powerglide automatic transmission and 115-h.p. “Blue- 
Plame” engine optional on “Two-Ten’’ and Bel Air models at extra cost. 


(Continuation of standard equipment and trim illustrated is dependent on 
availability of material.) 
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ALONG A WALK, flowers sparkle. Plant tulips by color, grading from light to dark as here. Have some hearty-blooming 
plants like azaleas near the house. That way you'll have something new to watch for in your borders during summer months. 


Making the most of borders 


By Auice S. Dustan 


O YOU dream of a beautiful border 
yet end up with a hodgepodge of 
plants? 

Perhaps you’re working too hard! 
Instead of trying many flowers, why not 
concentrate on the few you like and 
grow best? For example, you could use 
primroses for April bloom, tulips for 
May, iris for June, and so on until you 
have six or eight major flowers to carry 
through the flowering season. 

Then, instead of planting just one 
root or so of several varieties of iris, for 
instance, put out a dozen close together. 
And rather than five each of ten kinds 
of tulips, group 25 each of two closely 


allied colors, or perhaps even 50 of one 
kind. That’s the way to make your bor- 
ders sing. 

Now let’s give each of your major 
flowers an important spot. Plant your 
pastel hyacinths beside the house or ter- 
race, so you can enjoy them whenever 
you pass or look out on them during 
April showers. 

For later on, you can have your 
annuals massed alongside the spot your 
family uses most during midsummer. 

Except Where you want flowers to 
“look over a fence”—as hollyhocks do in 
New England dooryards—choose plants 
of a height to stay below their back- 
ground. In front of a handsome six-foot 
evergreen, a group of daylilies would 
look right. 


A single display of massed bloom— 
no matter how dramatic—could look 
lost all alone. So remember to repeat the 
same flowers, or others that will bloom 
at the same time, in other parts of the 
border. This gives you repetition and 
rhythm, important to good design. 

Finally, try to picture your border 
as a whole. Japanese iris next to a car- 
pet of primroses would be an uncomfort- 
able jump. Better have a medium-high 
plant, like astilbe, in between. 

Bright, bold borders can do so 
much to a yard. They can lead your eye 
to the farthest corner, can make every 
path a pleasant morning adventure. 

Plant a border of some kind this 
spring, follow these basic suggestions, 
and you'll have beauty all summer. 
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PLANT A TALL FLOWER beside your pool, so it can mirror itself. Jap- 
anese iris blooms after the common kind, is a gorgeous plant that 
stands nearly four feet tall. Likes moisture but thrives in any rich spot. 


IN APRIL, primroses are a medley of white, gold, and 
red. They like light shade, and moisture-holding peatmoss. 
Divide them often. A few plants will soon make a colony. 


FLOWERS soften harsh lines—and those same strong lines add beauty to BORDERS don’t need to bloom. Try vegetables. This rhu- 
flowers. Tuck in hyacinth bulbs this fall in left-over spaces. Keep colors to- barb chard grew from seed in two months, makes a tasty 
gether so they’ll show off. Next spring you'll have a real dream come true. green. Use herbs like this parsley in your borders, too. 
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By LEonorE D. FREEMAN 


Here are eight different desserts you 


can make from two basic sponge recipes 


GGs are a calendar-round bargain 
i in good eating—health-building 

little nuggets. But in May, they 
really give you the most for your money. 
Then they’re plentiful, reasonable as 
they'll be all year, and at their peak in 
quality. 

Hens have been feeding on spring 
greens and converting them into extra- 
yellow yolks to brighten up platters and 
batters. And to put more Vitamin A 
into your meals! 

So this is the season to pour eggs 
into your menus—to use them lavishly 
in desserts, for instance. You'll want to 
make cakes that take a few more eggs 
than usual, like the sponge cake or 
sponge roll in our picture. With these 
two basic recipes, we've worked out 
eight different sponge-cake desserts to 
surprise and delight your family, your 
most important guest, or your club. 


Feathery-Light Sponge Cake 


* Beat until thick and lemon colored, 

with electric mixer or rotary 

beater ...<%%. 6 egg yolks 

* Beat in 

gradually 1% e. sugar 

¢ Sift and 

measure ..... l c. cake flour 

* Add alternately 

eters 1 tsp. grated lemon 
rind 


2 tsp. lemon juice 
3 thisp. cold water 
* Beat in large bowl, until 


foamy ...6 egg whites 
1 tsp. salt 
| Free 12 tsp. cream of 


tartar 
* Beat until whites stand in peaks but 
are not dry. 
* Slowly beat 
in ..Y2 «. sugar 
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¢ Pour yolk mixture over whites. Fold 
in with spatula until just blended. 

¢ Pour batter into ungreased 9- or 10- 
inch tube pan. 

¢ Bake in moderate oven (325°) 60 to 
65 minutes. Invert pan; cool. Remove 
carefully. Garnish with strawberries. 


Sponge Roll 


(Speedy and easy, when made. with a 
mixer, as in this recipe. 1f made by hand, 
needs a good rotary beater, and a strong 
right arm.) 


¢ Sift together three 
times ........% ce. sifted cake 
flour 
1 tsp. baking 
powder 
14 ¢. sugar 
* Place large mixer bowl in large bowl 
of hot water. 
¢ Combine in mixer 
bowl ........4 large eggs 
1% tsp. salt 
12 tsp. cream of 
tartar 
1 tsp. vanilla 
¢ Beat at high speed with electric mixer, 
until mixture stands in peaks. 
¢ Add, 2 tablespoons at a 
time .........42¢. sugar 
¢ Continue beating at high speed until 
mixture again stands in peaks. Remove 
bowl] from hot water. Carefully fold dry 
ingredients into egg mixture. 
¢ Line a 10x15-inch jelly roll pan with 
waxed paper so that paper extends 
above sides. Oil well. Pour in batter. 
¢ Bake in 375° oven, 13 minutes. 
¢ Cool on rack 1 minute. 
¢ Loosen sides and turn out onto towel 
sprinkled with confectioners’ sugar. 
¢ Trim edges with sharp knife. Peel off 
waxed paper. Fold towel over long side 
of cake and roll cake in towel. 


* Cool, unroll and spread with choco- 
late filling to within 1 inch of edges. 

¢ Roll up cake and chill for 2 to 3 hours. 
Slice for serving. Serves 10. 


Chocolate Filling: 

¢ Scald in top of double 

boiler .....% ec milk 

* Blend, add. ..%4 ec. sugar 

2 thisp. flour 
lf tsp. salt 
$.0.03mb We 1 ege, slightly 
beaten 

* Cook over boiling water 5 minutes, 

stirring constantly. 

a. eee 2 (1 oz.) squares 
unsweetened 
chocolate 

¢ Stir to blend. Cover and cook 5 min- 

utes longer; stir occasionally. Chill. 

«Whip ......¥% ¢. heavy cream 

* Add ....«.1 tsp. vanilla 

* Fold into chilled mixture. 


Lemon Sponge Squares 


Bake our sponge roll; cut into 12 equal 
portions. Spread six squares with half 
of lemon filling (below). Place remain- 
ing six squares on top. Put a generous 
spoonful of lemon filling on each; 
sprinkle with 4% cup slivered toasted 
almonds (almonds now come already 
slivered). Serves 6. 


Lemon Filling: 
¢ Blend ...... 34 ec. sugar 
1% ¢. cornstarch 
% tsp. salt 
¢ Stir in slowly]™% e. boiling water 
¢ Bring mixture to boil; reduce heat, 
boil 1 minute, stirring to keep smooth. 
* Remove from heat 
* Add slowly 1 of this 
hot mixture to 2 egg yolks, slightly 
beaten 
(continued on next page) 





Get 2-Oven Convenience + 
Automatic Deep Fat Fryer! 
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All New! ... Super-Calrod® Instant Heat! ... Giant Super 
Oven! ... Golden Bake Units!... Pushbutton Controls! 


ws almost any cooking convenience you want in a range and 
you'll find it in this wonderful new Hotpoint . . . including a 
built-in professional-type automatic fryer that lets you deep-fry with all 
the skill of the finest chef! 


@ You get the world’s fastest electric cooking unit... and two complete 
ovens—Hotpoint’s new giant Super Oven plus a roomy Thrift Oven! Both 
are equipped with new recipe-perfect Golden Bake units, too! In 
fact, you get every proved modern feature! See this finest of all auto- 
matic ranges at your Hotpoint dealer’s*. It’s sensibly priced—easy 
terms, if desired. Hotpoint Co. (A Division 
O of General Electric Company), Chicago 44. 

*Dealers are listed in most classified phone directories. 
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HOTPOINT AUTOMATIC WATER HEATER 
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Sponge Cakes 


(continued ) 


* Add this egg mixture to portion in 
pan; cook over low heat for 2 minutes, 
stirring constantly. Remove from heat. 


a Ter eer 14 ¢. lemon juice 
2 tsp. grated lemon 
rind 


1 thisp. butter 

dash of salt 
¢ Stir until butter is*melted and mix- 
ture is well blended. Cool thoroughly 
before filling cup cakes. 


Surprise Cup Cakes 


Make up half the sponge cake reci- 
pe, omitting the lemon juice and water 
(cup cakes need a thicker batter). Fol- 
low recipe but fold whites into yolk mix- 
ture. Bake in ungreased muffin pans; 
or, to make cakes easy to remove, line 
large muffin pans (3 inches in diameter ) 
with paper cup-cake liners. Fill a gen- 
erous 2% full of batter. Bake in 350° 
oven 25 to 30 minutes. Cool completely 
before removing. Makes 12 cup cakes 
which adapt to the following— 


Spring Pink Fancy: 

With a small sharp knife cut out cone- 
shaped top from cup cake. Scoop out a 
little more of the center. Fill with ball 
or scoop of peppermint ice cream; 
sprinkle with crushed peppermint stick 
candy. Perch cake cone on top. 


Fruit-Filled Tempters: 

Cut off top of cup cake. Scoop out a 
little of center. Blend well-drained, 
chopped maraschino cherries, with some 
fluffy white frosting. Fill center with 
this mixture. Replace cake top; spread 
with a fluff of frosting; garnish with a 
red cherry, and green cherry or candied 
pineapple “leaves.” (Whipped cream 
could be used instead of frosting; fresh 
fruit in season instead of cherries.) 


Little Fruit Shortcake: 

Cut top from cup cake. Scoop out a lit- 
tle of center. Fill with mixture of diced 
orange, banana, pineapple or well- 
drained canned fruit salad. Place top 
on cake. Add a dab of whipped cream; 
garnish with orange sections. 


Coconut Custard Treat: 

Cut off top of cup cake and remove a 
little of center. Fill with chilled cus- 
tard, using recipe for chocolate sponge 
roll filling, but omitting chocolate. Re- 
place cake top; spread with whipped 
cream and sprinkle with coconut. 


Chocolate Pecan Cakes: 

Spread top of cup cake with a choco- 
late-butter frosting; or make a frosting 
by blending a 3-0z. package of cream 
cheese with 2 tblsp. milk and 2 (1 oz.) 
squares melted unsweetened chocolate; 
gradually stir in 2%4 c. sifted confec- 
tioners’ sugar, a dash of salt and \% tsp. ° 
vanilla. Spread on cakes, top each with 
pecan. (Enough for 2 dozen cakes.) 
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MAN ON THE FARM!" 
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MAN ON THE FARM takes the cake! It was presented to Emcee Chuck Acree and 
songstress Ann Andrews by visitors who attend the broadcast every Saturday 
noon at the big barn on the Ful-O-Pep Feed Research Farm, Libertyville, Illinois. 


Mutual salutes America’s favorite 
farm show on its 15th anniversary ! 


Join the celebration! Join Mutual’s 550 radio stations in expressing 
a heart-felt “Happy Birthday” to MAN ON THE FARM... America’s 
oldest farm show continuously sponsored by one company! 


Join the thousands of listeners who have grown up with MAN ON 
THE FARM through 15 years of top entertainment! It's a human-interest 
show...built for your pleasure and profit... with music you 

love to hear and laughs galore! 


Join the Mutual Network, too...for music, for news, and for farm 
information. For remember... Mutual's “Mister Plus” is your symbol 
of extra listening pleasure! : 


Morvat Broapcastine System 
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GEOGRAPHY. Citizens of Lebanon are proud 
| they’re near the U.S. geographical center. 


Would your town 
STOP anybody? 





Believe it or not, it probably could if ‘you would 
advertise it a little; see what we found in a few 
Kansas towns that thought they had nothing 


By CiypE HostetTER 





























AST month PATHFINDER sent me 600 
miles down highway U.S. 50, west 
from Washington, D.C., to Law- 

renceburg, Ind., stopping every 100 
miles or so, to see what I could find that 
was interesting or noteworthy about the 
towns I visited. 

I discovered fascinating things 
everywhere (see “Your Town’s Got 
Something” in the last issue of PaTtH- 
FINDER), but I was later accused of pick- 
ing my spots. 

“Naturally,” some folks said, “you 
could find a lot of things on a road like 
that, but you ought to try it out where 
we live.” 

So I did. I took a map of Kansas 
and asked the editor of PATHFINDER to 
shut his eyes and put his finger on it at 
random. He found that he was pointing 
at Concordia, in the north Central part 
of the state, at the intersection of Kansas 
Route 28 and a county highway. 

So I went to Concordia and fol- 
lowed the route shown on this page. 
And what I found there makes the edi- 
tors of PATHFINDER believe, all the more, 
that almost any town has something to 





JOHN COLT 


INDUSTRY. Oil wells are a part of the sky- 
line that Great Bend residents brag about. 
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be proud of—something to tell visitors 
about—if it will only look around a little 
and see what it’s got. We’re convinced, 
too, that too many towns have an un- 
necessary inferiority complex which af- 
flicts the people who live there, besides 
being passed on to tourists, casual visi- 
tors, and perchance to scouts searching 
for likely spots for industrial plants. 


Starting my trip in Concordia, I 
parked my car to eat lunch. It took some 
digging before I could get anybody to 
admit that Concordia had anything to 
talk about, but finally a waitress ad- 
mitted that “there’s a brick works near 
here that’s sort of interesting.” 

After looking vainly for the plant 
site, I located the firm’s office down- 
town. Talking a half hour with the man- 
ager, I convinced him that the $750,000 
factory was worth seeing. 

“We don’t want to brag about it,” 
he protested. “There’s nothing special 
about Cloud Ceramics. It’s just another 
brick plant.” 

“But a $750,000 plant is a big in- 
dustry for a town this size, isn’t it?” I 
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It’s like money in the bank! Even when you're not 
using it, nice to know it’s there... this surge of 


extra 








In the new 140-h.p. Red Ram V-Eight engine, 
Dodge engineers have provided you with a 
magnificent reserve of acceleration and 
performance. You take to the highway with 


greater confidence, greater safety. 
And with this surging Red Ram power, you enjoy 
PW- BW nimble change-of-pace of new Gyro-Torque Drive. 
A new road-hugging, curve-holding ride. 


A new sense of driving mastery. 


If your active life demands an Action Car... this 
sleek, trim Dodge is for you. “Road Test”’ it . . . soon. 


pt ons and equipment subject to change without notice. © 


CORONET V-EIGHT CLUB COUPE 





The Action Car For Active Americans 
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AMERICANA. Chickens roost in the cabin of 
Dr. Higley, author of “Home on the Range.” 


HEALTH. A Chamber of Commerce president 
almost forgot this $270,000 county hospital. 


HISTORY. This cemetery holds the forgotten 
victims of an Indian massacre in Oberlin. 


_ PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR 





asked. “Well, I guess so,” he said. 
“Maybe you'll find something of in- 
terest out there at that.” 

Next morning I watched fascinated 
as machines formed bricks, trimmed 
them to size, then strung them out on an 
endless belt bound for the firing ovens. 

On a siding, freight cars waited to 
ship the finished product to markets in 
19 states and Canada! 

Until local residents realize the im- 
portance of the industry to their town 
and show some pride in it, however, 
most casual visitors will never think of 
Concordia as more than a _ stopping 
place on Kansas Route 28. 

My town-sampling schedule called 
for 100-mile stops along the road, but I 
couldn’t help turning off the highway 
sooner than I’d planned when I spotted 
a huge billboard proclaiming “Lebanon, 
Kansas, geographical center of the 
United States, 2 miles.” Now there’s the 
kind of town advertising that works. 

Lebanon, with a population of 610, 
was a quiet trading center. There was 
plenty of evidence, though, that resi- 
dents were proud of their town. A bill- 
board on the main street directed me to 
the monument marking the nation’s 
geographical center. Additional signs 
erected by local people made sure I'd 
get there. 


Lebanon’s pride is worth dol- 
lars to the city. Each year thousands of 
motorists turn off the highway, as I did. 
Before they leave, they spend the money 
that makes Lebanon a thriving town. 

Back on the main road, I found my- 
self in Smith Center, Kan., when the 
speedometer had ticked off 100 miles 
from Concordia. I stopped for lunch, 
and as usual asked the waitress what 
was special about her town. 

“T’ve been here six years,” she said, 
“and haven’t heard yet of anything to be 
proud of.” 

Later, after a conference with the 
cook, she announced, “There’s an old 
Dutch mill in the park that you might 
want to see.” 

The mill was interesting—one of 
five or six erected in Kansas during 
pioneer days to grind flour for settlers. 
But the real payoff came when I asked 
a local store proprietor if there was any- 
thing else around Smith Center. 

“Not much,” he replied. “They’ve 
been talking about moving the Home on 
the Range cabin into town, but I don’t 
think they’ve done it.” 

“The what?” 

“It’s the cabin Doc Higley. built. 
Wrote Home on the Range, you know, 
back in ’73. A farmer’s using the cabin 
now for a chicken coop.” 

Investigating further, I found that 
Dr. Brewster Higley had homesteaded 
in Kansas when the land around Smith 
Center was still grazing territory for 
buffalo and antelope. Impressed by the 
country, he wrote out some verses de- 
scribing his homestead, then asked a 
neighbor to compose a tune to go with 
the poem. The song, played at a local 


party in 1873, was an immediate hit. 
Higley called it A Western Home, but 
cowboys, carrying the song down the 
Chisholm Trail to Texas, called it by its 
first line (“Oh, give me a home where 
the buffalo roam”) and eventually re- 
named it Home on the Range. The au- 
thor, living on the original “home on the 
range,” was quickly forgotten. 


In 1936 a revival of the song’s 
popularity resulted in a $500,000 copy- 
right lawsuit by an Arizona songwriter 
who claimed he had written the music. 
Radio networks and movie studios 
named in the suit hired a lawyer to go 
sleuthing for the song’s real author. His 
trail led west from Texas to California, 
then finally back to Smith Center, where 
friends of Doc Higley told of the song’s 
beginning. 

Shortly afterward, Kansas adopted 
Home on the Range as its state song. 
Smith Center Chamber of Commerce 
members talked about making a shrine 
of the little homesteader’s cabin. When 
I visited the town, 17 years later, they 
were still talking about it. 

In the meantime an enterprising 
restaurant operator—in California! — 
has gone ahead with plans to build his 
own replica there to attract customers. 

Next stop was Oberlin, Kan., where 
I found the “air age” firmly established. 
At the local airport W. J. Roshong was 
polishing the family airplane. 

“It’s mighty handy having an air- 
port just at the edge of town,” Roshong 
said. He has built his own hangar at the 
airport, as have most of the other 20 
families who keep their planes there, 
and pays a token $1 yearly fee. 

This was a convenience to be proud 
of, but nobody mentioned it to me dur- 
ing my conversations in Oberlin. 


Oberlin has something else, and 
the Chamber of Commerce president 
took me out to see it—a cemetery where 
victims of the state’s last Indian mas- 
sacre lie buried. The state put new 
gravestones there. 

Among other things that Oberlin 
could be proud of were the county’s new 
$270,000 hospital, built by taxpayers 
without a cent of state or Federal aid; 
a high school erected in depression days 
that would cost $750,000 to duplicate 
today; whole blocks of new brick resi- 
dences going up all over town; and a 
new motel that was the best I’d seen. 
Few people had mentioned them. 

Turning south from Oberlin, I 
headed for Dighton, Kan., 100 miles 
down Kansas Highway 23. 

Dighton is county seat for a 
sparsely populated section of the Kansas 
wheat country. When I talked to one of 
the leading citizens he confessed he 
couldn’t think of much that the town 
could brag about. 

“Don’t you grow a lot of wheat 
around here?” I asked. 

“Not a whole lot,” he said. “Several 
counties have us beat. Most we’ve ever 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Aero-Lark 2-Door Sedan 
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At this low pri , ie 


MONTHLY PAYMENTS WILL BE 


EXCEPTIONALLY LOW! 


You save when you buy the Willys Aero-Lark ... 
and you save when you drive it, because of high 
gasoline mileage and low maintenance costs. 


Today, flashing down the streets and 
highways of America is the sleek 
new Aero-Lark . . . anew concept of 
Design, Performance, Safety and 
Economy. 

Hang on to your hat when you 
step on the gas. Notice the low 
noise level as you drive . . . an aero- 
dynamic design feature. You'll de- 


Equipment, Extra. 
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EVERY SUNDAY Willys brings you 
the N. Y. Philharmonic, CBS-Radio 
. and “Omnibus,” CBS-Television. 


light in the high gas mileage and low 
maintenance costs. 

Body and frame members are 
welded into one rigid, strong unit — 
for ‘‘bank-vault’’ safety and more 
quietness. Six adults sit in comfort 
on five-foot wide seats. 

How about seeing your Willys 
dealer fora demonstration ridetoday? 



































GOTTSCHO-SCHL EISNER 


THERE’S NOTHING LIKE the sturdy beauty of a wall to add ‘charm to a garden. Easiest kind to make—a dry wall 
can solve a problem slope or provide a setting for easy-to-care-for plants. Here’s how to build one and what to grow. 


You, too, can have a wall 


And if you can pick up a rock, you have all the 


skill you’ll need to build a garden showpiece 


IRED of pushing a lawn mower up 

a slope? Exasperated because 

rains keep wrecking a_ favorite 
bank? Need a showpiece setting for 
your garden? Want to contain a raised 
flower bed or create a sunken garden? 
Then your answer is a stone wall, its 
sturdy serenity graced with the colorful 
appeal of growing plants. 

If you can pick up a reck, you can 
build this garden feature yourself. And 
the simplest kind—a dry wall (one laid 
without mortar)—is the best kind for 
growing easy-to-care-for wall plants. 
You don’t need experience or elaborate 
tools. A mason’s hammer or light sledge 
and stone chisel are helpful but not in- 
dispensable. 


To estimate how much stone 
you'll need, figure the cubic footage of 
the proposed wall, divide by 27, and 
you'll have the cubic yards required. Or 
if you buy the stone by weight, figure 


By AticE DustTAN 


that a ton will build roughly 18 cubic 
feet of wall. For sturdiness, a dry wall 
usually is laid thicker at the bottom 
than at the top; you can figure an aver- 
age of 18 inches for a four foot high 
wall, more for a higher one. 

Don’t buy miscellaneous stone of 
all shapes! Get sizeable rocks with flat 
sides. They lay up far more easily and 
make a tighter, firmer wall than small, 
round ones do. The right kind of stone 
can save you the work and frustration 
of lifting irregularly shaped rocks a 
dozen times trying to make them fit. 
Your back will feel a lot better at the 
end of the day. 

Use one kind of rock throughout 
your wall and, if choice permits, pick a 
color to blend with your house. Collect 
the rock beside the wall site, prepare 
the footing (see drawing, page 50) and 
you're ready to go. 

Drive in two guide stakes, one at 
each end of the proposed wall. Make 


them long enough so their tops will be 
two or three inches above the final wall 
height. Tilt them backward so the face 
of the wall will “batter”—or slope 
into the bank. The so-called batter ratio 
should be two inches for each foot in 
height. 

A string stretched between the 
stakes and raised at intervals will act 
as a guide for each tier of stones. Start 
with the largest, sinking them part way 
below ground to give a firm foundation 

-both structurally and visually. Best 
results are obtained by laying a tier at a 
time the full length of the wall. Fill be- 
hind the wall with earth as you build. 


Rest each stone directly on two 
or more stones below it—not on a pad- 
ding of soil, which might wash out. 
Joints between stones should alternate. 
as in brick work. Place stones so their 
long dimensions are horizontal, although 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Traveling by train, young and old alike 
have an “Unseen Friend” close by ...ina 
modern signal system that assures safety 
through precise control of train speeds. 


ey are not alone 


—up and down the track, there’s an “Unseen Friend” 


know the meaning of fatigue.. 
And that has the ability to keep 


helping to safeguard their home-coming 


Mul) 


ON’T cry, small fry. 


Portland’s next. Portland 
and Papa. And in the mean- 
while, as Papa knows —and as 
some day you will know—you are 
not alone. 
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Thanks to railroad planning 
that overlooks nothing where 
public safety is involved, “Your 
Unseen Friend” is close by...ina 
modern signal system that many 
crack lines now use to control 
trains more precisely than ever. 


With this up-to-the-minute 
safety system, coded electrical 
current is sent through the rails. 
Through the rails and up, right 
into the engineer’s cab! And this 








current, automatically changing 
the “code word” as traffic and 
track conditions ahead change, 
“talks” a train down to just the 
right speed. Or brakes it to a 
stop, if safety demands it. 


And what keeps the current 
pulsing through the rails... ? 


A transmitter with a tireless 
“heart”—a pendulum-type arma- 
ture that “pumps” electrical im- 
pulses through the tracks almost 
continuously and at the rate of 
three a second... hour after hour, 
day after day, year after year. 


This tireless “heart” is made of 
Duranickel—an Inco-developed 
Nickel Alloy that doesn’t seem to 


working dependably and effi- 
ciently both in summer’s blister- 
ing heat and winter’s bitter cold. 


For all of Nickel’s importance 
in this and other applications, 
you seldom see it. It’s a giving 
metal—a metal usually intermixed 
with others to give strength, give 
toughness, and give other special 
properties. 


That is why Inco Nickel is 
called “Your Unseen Friend.” 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: 
morning, noon, and night, Inco 
Nickel is always with you—help- 
ing to make your life easier, 
brighter, more pleasant, more 
worthwhile. Just how? “The Ro- 
mance of Nickel’ tells you. Send 
for your free copy. Write The 
International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept.123b, New York 5,N. Y. 


© 1953 T.1.N. Co. 


Inco Nickel .--Your Unseen Friend 


sit, The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 





You can choose colors 
and arrange furniture to 


Make a 


By KatHRYN LARSON 


Left: A one-color scheme makes room “‘larg- 
er.”’ Covering the sofa in blue, to match carpet, 
minimized its size. Walls are papered in a con- 
fetti pattern of blue, gray, and gold on white. 


Below: Bedroom furniture is light in scale. The 
open wrought-iron headboard takes less space 
than a conventional bedstead. Table is decep- 
tively big and useful; drawer storage, generous. 


Protrocraras: Nowett Warp 
Decorator: Koll of Marion Heuer, A.1I.D.; Data from Ruth W. Lee 
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OM the outside, this house looks like a little box. Inside, it 

has the sweep and spaciousness of a much larger home. Simple 

decorator techniques make this possible—you can use these ideas 
to make your own rooms appear bigger than they are. 

When the Ted H. Coles bought this house in South Shore Val- 
ley, Ill., they took it with their eyes open. A very young family, 
they decided to invest their first home dollars where they’d enjoy 
them most: on the inside. 

But they also planned their furnishings with an eye to the 
larger home they hope to have some day, as their family grows. For 
this reason, their furniture is not small-scale (the usual solution to 
the small-room problem), but it is big enough to move into a larger 
home without looking lost. 

This is what makes their little house look so roomy: 

First, they bought very few pieces of furniture. They didn’t try 
to see how much they could cram into their small rooms. 

Second, they chose a space-making color scheme based on 
blue, which is a “receding” color. They knew that contrasting color 
emphasizes size. So, instead of contrast, they used their background 


(Continued on page 60) 


Television moves out of the living room. The Coles found a niche 
for it in the tiny den upstairs. Built-in shelves above the guest 
bed make good use of limited wall space, and turn this room—which 
is only 10x14 feet—into a combination study, guest, and TV room. 
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small house look BIGGER 





Window treatment is simple and uncluttered—another 
space-making technique. Floor-to-ceiling screens take the 
place of draperies and frame the deep bay dramatically. 
Matchstick blinds soften harsh light, mask poor view. 


The Cole house is only 24x25 feet overall, and looks 
like any other small ‘‘development house.” Inside, 
color and furniture arrangement tell another story. 
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You CAN afford 


running water! 


M:SDONALD’S 


NEW 
HYDRO-JET 





































Stop water-hauling 
drudgery. Install the 
efficient, dependable 
McDonald Hydro-Jet 
Pump. It provides all 
the water you need and at 
the lowest cost ever! 





The Hydro-Jet uses a 
new pump principle— 
motor, pump, switch 
are all in one com- 
pact rugged unit... 
only one moving part. And 
it’s convertible for 
deep or shallow wells. 


You can forget those 
water-hauling chores 
with a New McDonald 
System. Lots of run- 
ning water at a twist 
of the wrist for clean- 
ing, laundry and bath- 
ing,means more time, 
less work, a healthier, 
happier family. (Don’t 
forget the added fire 
protection too.) 

















Install McDONALD 
with confidence 
and save! 











Write today, or contact 
your McDONALD 
Dealer. He can provide 
the exact pump to meet 
your needs. 


McDONALD HYDRO-JET 
Fig. 3025, with 
fop-mounted tank. 


A. Y. MSDONALD MFG. CO. 
Dubuque, lowa 


vones @ Brass Goods 
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blue on the big pieces of furniture, too 
—bed and sofa—to. make them blend 
into rooms, and so appear smaller. 
They divided family activities among 
several rooms, instead of crowding them 
all into the living room. Television is in 
the small den upstairs, which also dou- 
bles as a study and guest room. The 
game table is a permanent set-up in the 
basement playroom, which the Coles 
planned for informal entertaining. 
Spreading their activities among several 
rooms keeps one room from carrying 
the full load of living and entertaining. 
Skillful arrangement of furniture in 


each room contributes to the overall 


FIRST FLOOR 


es os 





KITCHEN 


9 9% 


Make a small house look BIGGER 


feeling of space. Study the floor plan 
below, and see how the Coles made the 
most of long wall areas for storage, and 
how they used every corner. The curved 
sectional sofa gives them maximum seat- 
ing space in the smallest possible area, 
rounding a corner that might otherwise 
be wasted. The dining table is pushed 
against one wall, to widen the busy pas- 
sageway from living room to kitchen. 

Good light is a spacemaker, too. If 
you'll look at the pictures of this home 
again, you'll see how the Coles have 
placed lamps and lighting fixtures to 
chase away space-devouring shadows 
from the corners of their rooms. 


SECOND FLOOR 


Hr 





Floor plan shows how furniture is arranged to clear traffic lanes through the house, 
to give the owners room to walk around. The big pieces of furniture hug the walls, 
which leaves the center of the small rooms clear, so that they look more spacious. 


Basement room for entertaining takes the pressure off the living room. The Coles 
chose a gay wallpaper pattern with a white ground, to keep the room light-looking. 
Bright colored chairs—lacquer red, charcoal, and yellow—dispel basement gloom. 







































When you buy a car on time 


| Choose a Hexible Plan! 




























d Wherever you buy from dealers in General Motors 

. products — ask for the GMAC Thrift-Guard Time . 
a Purchase Plan! You get a flexible plan that meets all ) 
d your needs, at low cost. You make thrifty, comfortable | 
™ payments — adjustable to changing needs. And you 
if build helpful credit from coast to coast, through 226 
ie GMAC offices. Choose the Plan millions use again 

fe and again — | 
: You save valuable time. You get complete financing 


at one place, without delay. 


You save expense. You get a flexible low-cost plan that 
buys the greatest value — and with no red tape. 


> You save worry. You get considerate personal treatment 
when you buy and when financial problems arise. 


You save trouble. You get emergency assistance from 
coast to coast, through 220 GMAC offices in the United 
States and Canada. You establish a nation-wide 
credit standing. 


_ You Save 4. Ways! 


when you choose the GMAC Thrift-Guard Plan 
..- Offered only by dealers in General Motors products 
CHEVROLET + PONTIAC *« OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 
CADILLAC new cars, and used cars of all makes 
Also FRIGIDAIRE PRODUCTS 
DELCO APPLIANCES 
GM DIESELS 





} 


} 






Beware of so-called “easy terms”. 
Finance no more than you need. 


Be sound and sure with GMAC, 


GENERAL Motors ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
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Remember : 





...the Cornerstone of Wiser Time - Buying 


Quickies 


for easier homemaking 


Sew Safely—When there are young- 
sters around, cover the hand wheel of 
your sewing machine with a plastic bowl 


away from moving spokes. 





Laundering Bag—Place hose and un- 


Sy. ee 


& Bissett 3 Pape at 2s ; é (2 mS ; Ses 
Sullivan, Ohio, homemaker marks 3rd year of cooking competition 


Wins Top Honors for Her Cooking 


Her menfolk look mighty proud as 
Mrs. Charles Calame shows them 
the first-prize ribbons she won last 
fall at two different Ohio fairs. She 
took six of them in cooking contests 
at the Ashland County Fair and one 
at the Ohio State Fair! 

Mrs. Calame also won second and 
third prizes and several cash awards. 
And like so many top cooks, she 
gives a lot of credit to Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast. “‘It gives me grand 





results every single time,” she says. 
“And it’s so easy to use!”’ 


Now when you bake at home it’s 
convenient to use yeast. Fleisch- 
mann’s Active Dry Yeast is handier 


than old-style cake yeast—keeps for | 
months on your pantry shelf, rises | 


fast. That’s why prize-winning cooks 
prefer it! Out of 5000 winners sur- 
veyed, 97% use Fleischmann’s Ac- 
tive Dry Yeast. Look for the Fleisch- 
mann label to get the very best. 





“Il swear by it!” 


—says E. Mines Badgley, of Beaverton, Oregon 


“Many a day I'd spend a miserable spell with 
constipation. 





dies to soak in a suds-filled plastic bag. 
Close the bag tightly at top with a rub- 
ber band; place in bathtub. Or hem top 
of bag and insert drawstring. so you can 
hang it from tub faucet or shower noz- 
zle. No more complaints about “little 
things” soaking in the wash basin! 


Yarn Winder—Remove the beater of 


your electric mixer; insert a dowel stick 
on which you've tied end of yarn from 





skein. Set the mixer at low speed. and 
lightly guide the yarn smoothly onto the 
stick. 


. : ET ae cover. It will keep their curious fingers 
i & . . bao 
' 


“Then I heard about Sal Hepatica’s gentle, 
speedy action from a neighbor down the road. 
And let me tell you, Sal Hepatica is really 
wonderful. Now, when I get up in the morning 
with a headachy, logy feeling due to constipa- 
tion, I take Sal Hepatica before breakfast— 
and I feel fine again usually within an hour. 


Tight Packaging—Tie your parcels 
for mailing with damp string. As it 
dries, the string will shrink and you'll 
have a really snug wrap. 


Embroider Small Bits—When your 
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“Most any farmer 
will tell you” 


Antacid laxative 


I swear by Sal Hepatica now.” 


Yes, take sparkling Sal Hepatica before 
breakfast and feel fine again . . . usually within 
an hour. Or take it in the evening 4% hour 
before supper and feel fine again by bedtime! 
Sweetens sour stomach at the same time! So, 
keep Sal Hepatica handy in your medicine chest. 






&y ali 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


material is too small for the embroidery 
hoop, baste it onto a large piece of cloth 
(run basting a, half-inch from the de- 
sign to be worked). Cut away the mate- 
rial directly beneath the design. Now 
use your embroidery hoop as usual. Re- 
move the bastings and under-cloth after 
you've finished embroidering. 


Ribbon-Spool—Wind daughter’s hair 
ribbons on an empty, two-inch adhesive- 
tape spool. Keeps her ribbons smooth to 
wear, and neat in the drawer. 


Strong Pocket Seams—Place a strip 
of bias tape on the wrong side of a gar- 
ment, back of the side-edges of a pocket. 
Machine-stitch in place, following 
pocket stitching. Extra material rein- 
forces seam—keeps a much-used pocket 
from tearing out. 
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Crumb Keeper—Store fine bread- 
crumbs in an empty salt carton, for good 
keeping and convenient pouring. Paste 
on a label. 


Transparent Canisters — Decorate 
peanut butter jars for glass canisters. 
One 4-lb., two 3-lb., and a 1-lb. jar make 
an ideal set. You can see at a glance 
when supplies are running low. 


Thread Anchor—When embroidering 
with multiple-strand floss, anchor your 
thread to the needle to avoid having 


strands slip and kink. Cut a length of 
thread; fold over one end and thread 
the loop through needle’s eye. Then slip 
needle through the loop and pull tight. 
Fasten ordinary thread in this way for 
your child when she is learning to sew— 
it prevents her needle from coming 
unthreaded. 


Smudgeless Cookbook—Open cook- 
book to desired page, then slip it into a 
clear plastic bag. You can read the print 
and keep the book clean. 


For Quantity Mailing—Use a cloth- 
wrapped ice cube to moisten glue on en- 
velopes and stamps. Makes quick work 
of invitations, announcements, and so on. 


Recipe Card Holder—Put four photo- 
album corners inside your cupboard 
door to hold a recipe card at eye level 


while you're using it. Replace card in 
your file when you've finished with the 
recipe. 


We will pay $5 for each Quickie 
we print. Send only your own ideas, 
not previously published elsewhere. We 
cannot return material sent to this de- 
partment. Payment on publication. 
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CASTING AROUND FOR VALUE? Here’s a scale-tipping prize for you 


value-buyers —Hanes Givvies Shorts at the minnow-size prices of $1 and $1.25. 
The unique seat is seamless and extra full, for smooth comfort where wear is 
heaviest. Sanforized high-count broadcloth is bias-cut...to g-i-v-e while you walk, 
bend, or stretch. The full-cut, shrink-resistant undershirt is a whale of a value, 
too, at 75c to 95c; boys’ 49c to 59c. To get more than you bargained for 
in underwear, sportswear, sleepwear, be sure 


THE NAME’S 


P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem 1, N.C 

























































Keeping Up-to-date 





IN YOUR HOME 


ee eeee SMART TRAVELERS (and stay-at—homes) will read 
labels to assemble carefree vacation clothes. The 
words "Dacron" or "Orlon" tagged on a man's suit 
mean that wrinkles will hang out, creases will 
stay in, even-in damp, muggy weather. There will 
be a million summer-weight suits of these fibers 
blended with wool or cotton, like the seersucker 
Suit pictured. You'll also find ease-—of-upkeep in 
cool cottons, ready-made and by the yard. These 
are treated to resist mussing and soil. Identify 
them by trade-—terms like "Perma-—pressed," "Disci- 
plined,"” and "Wrinkle-shed." 


HAVE AN EASIER TIME sprucing up your home for 

spring. Wipe-clean plastic upholstery now comes 

with fabric backings that have "all-way stretch." 
Material can be shaped around curves of chairs 

without folding or pleating. Another helper is a 

new floor wax that kills bugs. Self-polishing | 
"Freewax" contains an odorless insecticide that's 
safe around humans and pets, but death to pests. 


FOR A FINE FAMILY EXPERIENCE, listen to your 
favorite Bible passages-—-the new revised edition, 
now on records. There are 175 long-—playing rec-— 
ords in the series; you can buy them one at a time 
for $1.25 each. Catalog from Dept. L, Crystalette 
Records, 5864 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


eeeeeeeee THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SCENE of your vacation can be 

a with you all year. From your color transparency 
you can get a natural color enlargement to hang in 
your living room. Prices begin at $22.50 for 8xl10- 
inch print. For catalog, write Panorama. Color 
Prints, 18173 W.Glenoaks Blvd., Glendale, Calif. 


YOUR TAX DOLLARS are buying new discoveries for 
your home, through Department of Agriculture 
research. A new moth-proofing:’solution (EQ-53), 
which you add to wash or rinse water, will protect 
washable woolens for a year. . . . Real maple- 
flavored sirup is coming out of the luxury-price 
bracket. Researchers found that boiling maple 
sap at lower temperatures gives a las i 
concentrate to use in blended sirups. . 

Developed by USDA, but not yet being made , ‘is 
orange juice powder you can store on a shelf. 


NO AFTER-DINNER PANS TO SCOUR! New "cook '‘'n' 
freeze" dishes of aluminum foil are inexpensive— 
you can throw them away after one use. Yet 
they're sturdy enough to use over again. You can 
bake, freeze, reheat, and serve in the same dish. 
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In some States you are required by law to keep both hands on the steering wheel. 
Modern cars and modern highways can make steering seem like a simple, one-finger 
job. But in emergencies, you need both hands—and you need them fast . . . faster 
than you can move a hand from the window to the wheel. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints will be furnished without charge upon request. 





ETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ¢ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y, 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
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®) (GOSS, WELL BE A LOT SAFER IF 
Youle STOP “HOLDING UP THE ROOF” 





FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 


ini 


THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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Protect health 
with all the running 
water you need! 


ral 


Get a dbendible 
DELCO WATER SYSTEM 


Good health and good water sup- 
ply go hand in hand. There’s no 
need to scrimp when you turn your 
water supply over to an automatic 
Delco Water System. At your finger 
tips is all the running water under 
pressure you can ever use for laun- 
dry, bathing, for every possible use 
in home and barn. 

Delco Water Systems are General 
Motors engineered to deliver every 
gallon promised or more; engineered 
to give lasting, trouble-free, contin- 
uous performance year after year. 


For a FREE water survey, call your 
nearest Delco dealer. Or for free 
illustrated literature write Dept. 
PA, Delco Appliance Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Rochester 1, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of 
Delco-Heat burners, 
boilers, Conditionairs 


RELIEVES PAIN OF 
HEADACHE + NEURALGIA 


NEURITIS 7 
AS 


ly ny 


Here's Why eee Anacin® is 

like a doctor’s prescription. That is, Anacin 
contains not one but a combination of med-. 
ically proved, active ingredients in easy-to- 
take tablet form. Anacin gives FAST, LONG 
LASTING relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 











Give ‘em 


Live rabbit is a regular part of the 
menu at Kiwanis Club luncheons in 
Greensburg, Pa. At the club’s Christ- 
mas program last year, a magician en- 
tertaining members’ children pulled a 
rabbit out of his hat—and then pre- 
sented it to the club. The membership 
chairman now gives the borrowed bunny 
each week to a member who was absent 
the previous week. The rabbit’s new 
caretaker is’ responsible for its feeding 
until another absent member gets tagged 
at the next luncheon. 

The stunt has had a magical effect 
on Kiwanis attendance: It’s up 20%. 


Timely Hint. Smaller towns in 
danger of being swallowed-up by big 
neighbors can take a tip from Magnolia, 
Mich., just outside Detroit. Weary mo- 
torists returning to Detroit after a long 
day on the road see this sign as they 
pass through the smaller city: “If you 
lived in Magnolia, you’d be home now.” 
It’s a clever plug for the advantages of 
small-city living at a time when the 
message sticks best. 


T-Bone Bonus. There’s a free 
meal waiting every day for some regu- 
lar customer of the Flamingo Grill in 
Atlanta, Ga. The owners pick the lucky 
diner from a box filled with slips turned 
in by the previous day’s customers. The 
gimmick does double duty. It encour- 
ages new customers to visit the restau- 
rant, then gets them to come back next 
day to see if they can eat a meal “on 
the house.” 


School Bonanza. Colleges regu- 
larly ask their alumni for financial help 
in expanding campus facilities. Most 
high schools, however, overlook the loy- 
alty of graduates to their home-town 
alma mater. Not so in Alma, Wis. (pop. 
1,068). When uniforms for the school 
band couldn’t be bought with limited 


17 > = 
the bunny 


school funds, the school’s Band Club 
met the crisis with a letter to all high 
school alumni, asking if they wanted to 
help. Donations came from all over the 
U.S., and several foreign countries. 
When contributing alumni visit the new 
school they'll see their names on a 
plaque in the building, and be able to 
watch the school’s band performing in 
the spiffy new uniforms bought with the 
donated dimes and dollars. 


Aerial Good Turn. An airborne 
ambulance builds good will for The 
Prescription Shop, a drugstore in Dan- 
ville, Ill. When patients need medical 
care that isn’t available locally, The 
Prescription Shop’s stretcher-equipped 





airplane flies them where they need to 
go, without charge. 

The service is part of a community 
plan for making out-of-town medical 
care handy when it’s needed. The 
plane’s pilot is furnished free by the 
local airport, and ambulance service to 
the airport is donated by local funeral 
directors. 


Daily Reminder. When a resident 
of Goffstown, N. H. (pop. 1,336), cele- 
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Who got the most from 





our customers dollar ? 





ib 
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to 
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a 
a The employees ? The shareowners ? 
in | NO! In wages, salaries and benefits, our employees received 14%¢ out of NO! Our profits in 1952 were $274 million, or 
he | every dollar paid in by Union Oil customers during 1952. 84¢ of each customer’s dollar. Of this amount, 
. : ae — our preferred and common shareowners re- 
Our payroll, including benefits, totaled $50% wr ny pect among our ceived 3'¢ per customer dollar. Total dividends 
¥ 8,756 employees, this amounted to an average of $5,810 per person. paid to our 40,302 owners of common shares 
he averaged $261.34 per person. 
in- The remaining profits of 4%¢ per customer 
cal dollar had to be returned to the business” - 
he to help pay for replacement of worn-out 
ed equipment and necessary expansion re- 
quired by the West’s greatly accelerated 
demand for petroleum products. 
The tax collectors ? 
Yves! The federal, state and local tax 
collectors got 18¢ of every dollar paid in 
by Union Oil customers. In other words, 
they got more than five times as much 
as the owners of the business and one 
quarter more than Union Oil employees. 

The remaining 5842¢ of the customer’s 

dollar was divided among the many costs 

of doing business: raw materials, trans- 

i portation; interest on borrowed money; 

and wear and tear of facilities and 

exhaustion of oil and gas reserves. 

To sum it up—1952 was the best sales 
at year in our 62-year history. Yet the 
: 40,302 owners of our business received 
ity only a fraction over 3¢ from every cus- 
cal | UNION OIL COMPANY tomer’s dollar. That’s far less than many 
he | OF CALIFORNIA people in this country believe goes to the 
he | INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 owners of a big business. 
to 
ral This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why 

American business functions. We hope you'll feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have 
: to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, California. 
me Manufacturers of Royal Triton, the amazing purple motor oil 
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“Sorry, got to let go—I just remembered 
this is the day of the week I put Drano in all the drains!” 


Better to let in a few bugs than to let dangerous sewer germs 
lurk in every drain. No liquid disinfectant can budge the 
muck they breed in. It takes Drano to unclog drains and 
keep them running free and clear. Use Drano once a week— 
every week. Won't harm septic tanks. Makes them work 
better. Get Drano today at your grocery, drug or hardware 
store. Also available in Canada. 


There's nothing like it... to keep drains free-running. 
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KEN-L-MEAL 
:¥ REQUIRED 
Ken-L-Meal ae errs 


daily ; 7¢—Y Ib. 
10Va¢—% lb. 


feeding | ' 1441 
> > 17Va¢—1% lb. 
cost: . 21¢—1 Vp Ib. 


24Va¢—1% Ib. 





Ken-L- Meal is rich in 
meat flavor, and meat 
meal nourishment. Yet 
it costs only 7¢ a day for 
the average 20-lb. dog.* 


*based on average price of 5-lb. 
bag—and typical experience 
of thousands of dog owners. 









Every serving of Ken-L-Meal is rich in protein and pro- 
vides complete food. Every tasty bite supplies all known 
“dog-health” vitamins and minerals. 

You just add water. Mixes in a minute to a moist, 
crumbly texture. Try this protein-rich, penny-wise way 
to keep your dog happy, healthy, and handsome. And for 
variety, feed the best in canned dog food—Ken-L-Ration. 


KEN-L-MEAL 


Contains odor-ending chlorophyllin. In 2, 5, 25, and 50-lb. sizes 
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brates his birthday, it’s likely that he'll 
receive congratulations all day from 
neighbors and business acquaintances. 

The reason: A “Birthday and Date 
Calendar” sold by the local Eastern 
Star chapter. Organizations can list 
members’ birthdays, meeting dates and 
the like for 10¢ each, and Eastern Star 
members sell the calendars for 50¢. It’s 
a good money-making project for the 
club, and a handy way for Goffstown 
residents to keep tab of what’s going on 
in their town. Merchants use the cal- 
endar to advantage, too, by buying ad- 
vertising space on it. 


“Trade” Center. Unused items 
don’t clutter up the attics of citizens 
in Scottsboro, Ala. (pop. 4,731). Resi- 
dents “swap” them for other odds and 
ends which they can use but which their 
neighbors can’t. 

The trading takes place once a 
month on Scottsboro’s “Swap Day.” 
Farmers may trade corn for pigs, or 
hunting dogs for shingles. Scottsboro 





wives get into the spirit of the day, too, 
by swapping potted plants for table- 
cloths or Aunt Jenny’s old phonograph 
for an extra set of dinner glasses. 

Merchants encourage Swap Day. 
Instead of cutting down on their trade. 
it brings more customers into town. 
Store receipts jump when swappers buy 
new items with the money they saved by 
trading. 


Pointed Reminder. When appli- 
cants for driving licenses visit State 
Highway Patrol headquarters in Fannin 
County, Ga., they get a striking lesson 
in the advantages of safe driving. In 
the Patrol office is an empty casket with 
a mortician’s business card reposing on 
the satin lining. It’s a forceful reminder 
that the graveyard mav be waiting 
around the corner for careless drivers. 


Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they 
help you? PatHFINDER will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which 


service clubs, merchants and 
community developers can use. 
Address PatuFinpER, Dept. T, 
Washington 5, D.C. 
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r ' , 
i Fragile. A young lady stepped up 
: to the parcel post window with a small 
“ | package. The postal clerk weighed it 
" | and, while computing the postage, 
. asked, “Anything breakable in this?” 
“Well . . . yes,” she replied, “the 
| Ten Commandments. You see, it is a 
Bible that I am sending to my brother 
over there in Germany.” 
| Fallon Standard, Fallon, Nev. 
* * 
Unfair. I can’t figure out whether 
I’m a head of a household or a married 
man. The Internal Revenue Department 
says I can’t be both. It’s pretty tough 
when even the Government sides with 
the wife. 
Ingham County News, Mason, 
Mich. 4 < 
* * * View from Union Pacific's Grand Canyon Lodge 
, Sportsmanship. The sooner fans GRAN D @ It’s a thrilling adventure to visit 
e- get wised up to the fact they are priv- these three famous National Parks all 
h ileged to watch a bunch of high school CANYON closely connected by smooth high- 
“rts oath for 7 eee ways. No two Parks are alike. in 
y. 1ired to put on a show; the sooner in- 4 : ; 
; : or glowin 
e, terscholastic athletics are played for National Park.North Rim spectacular rr oer & b & 
n. sport and not for blood; the sooner we color. Union acific motor tem 
Ly eliminate tournament play entirely, the to eth ith meet your train at Cedar City, Uta , 
. better off our high school sports will be. gemer w where the tour of the Parks begins. 
s roe ; 
Why in heaven’s name anyone should Make these National Parks your va- 
expect mere youngsters to perform like . destinasite ee. tn tmnt 
li- experts, baffles this observer who has cation cestin ~ he 
te enjoyed interscholastic athletics for and visit me ¥ Y gamtiece ¢ ¢ red 
in fun’s sake for around 25 years. to or from Los Angeles. Comfortable 
mn Times, Harlowton, Montana. N accommodations and excellent meals. 
in 
th 7 eh Mail coupon for a Southern Utah- 
- . . . 
: Arizona booklet which describes the 
ne Target. A new neighbor of Tom National Parks . h 
ms li Parks and how to get there. 
Callis looked over the Callis farm, then NA 
g - ae ‘ 
18 decided he didn’t like the pJace. “There UTAH - ARIZO 
rs. 


FROM THE 


GUV_/ 
“Pur 


Now Hear This! If you want your 
wife to pay attention to what you say, 
address your remarks to another woman. 


Round Table, Millbrook, N.Y. 


isn’t a spot on the whole thing where 
a man can get out of sight of his wife,” 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 7 
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; fo aie pees a 
was his objection. “The house overlooks s 4 
every field on the place.” ; UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD s 
Monroe County Appeal, Paris, Mo. 5 Room 640, Omahe 2, Nebraska . 
; Please send free Southern Utah- Arizona booklet. . / 
7 
# 5 . 
How About Your Paper? ;. — . 
_ Have you recently read a witty or thought-provok- ‘7 Address ’ | 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one so fe H | 
good you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will y eS ee State. ; 
rer “d for each — qos rm | Be -_ to + If student state age. and special material will be sent. s 
a { include name and date of paper. Address Press Editor, t 5 bout All-E Vacation Tours 0 
Pathfinder, 1323 M St., N.W.. Washington 5, D. C. ‘ arenes fires + 87 — 5 
: € cannot return unacceptable items. Sees SS SSS SESS SS SSS SSS HSS SSS SSS SSSS SS SSeS see Se 
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How does your community’s 


future 


Many farmers are now realizing that by 
following Practical Land Use plans they 
can build better futures for their chil- 
dren, today. By helping farmers to follow 
Practical Land Use you, too, can assure 
brighter futures for your children, today. 

Through Practical Land Use, farmers 
increase the productivity of their soil. 
At the same time, they increase their net 
incomes substantially. With increased 
incomes farmers buy more of the things 
they need and want within their own 
immediate trading area. In other words, 
by following Practical Land Use farmers 
can spread prosperity in the communi- 
ties where they live. They also can 
assure greater future security for every- 
one’s children. 


Merchants and Craftsmen can enjoy 
more business and thus serve the com- 
munity more satisfactorily. 


Schools, Churches, Hospitals and 
Public Institutions can meet the re- 
quirements of the community more 
adequately as a result of greater financial 
support. 

Everyone Benefits From Practical 
Land Use...Yes, it’s true, when Prac- 
tical Land Use helps farmers improve 
their farms everyone in the community 


crow ° 


benefits. That is why community leaders 
are interested in Practical Land Use and 
recommend it at every opportunity. So, 
even if you are not a farmer, you can, 
by your influence and knowledge, help 
farmers near you increase their incomes 
through Practical Land Use. You can 
also help to establish prosperity and 
security in your entire community 
through the same means—and thus 


assure brighter futures for your children. 


Your Red Brand Fence Dealer will 
be glad to help you get the facts about 
Practical Land Use. Ask him to show 
you a copy of the new, colorfully illus- 
trated book, “‘Willing Acres.” It con- 
tains the essential facts about Practical 
Land Use. It also explains what would 
happen if a farmer said, ” 
“Td like a Practical 
Land Use plan for my 
farm.” 

The Red Brand fence 
dealer is the man to 
see. He handles that 
long-lasting, Galvan- 
nealed Rep BRanpb 
fence and those easy- 
to-set Rep Top steel 
posts. 





KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Peoria 7, Illinois 


makers of ...RED BRAND Fence, Non-Climbable Fence, Ornamental Fence, Nails, Bale Ties; 
Gates, Keystone Poultry Netting, and Keymesh reinforcing for ‘stucco, plaster and concrete. 
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Rock wall 


(Continued from page 56) 
their tops need not line up throughout 
the length of the wall as in a course of 
bricks. Tilting the stones down toward 
the back helps give stability and catches 
moisture for plants. And every eighth or 
tenth rock should be a “header’’-—a 
long stone running back into the bank 
for about two feet to add to the solidity. 

You'll save work if you plant your 
wall as you build it. Also, roots can then 
be spread out naturally to give the 
plants a better chance. 

Many kinds of rock plants will 
thrive in a dry wall. The same types 
will grow as well above the wall as in it, 
and so will several dwarf shrubs. Both 
at the top and base of the wall you can 
add spring bulbs to be followed by an- 
nuals. Here are some of the plants you 
can choose from: 


Spreading perennials. Especial- 
ly useful in the face of a large sunny 
wall: Basket-of-gold (yellow bloom), 
Catmint (lavender-blue), Hayscented 
fern, Purple wallcress, Snow-in-summer 
(white), Soapwort (pink). 


Neat Perennials. For the face of 
a low dry wall in sun: Cobweb house- 
leek (pink), Creeping veronica (blue), 
Garland flower (pink), Hardy candy- 
tuft (white), Pinks (white and pink), 
Sun or rock rose (various colors). 


Shade tolerant perennials. For 
low or high dry walls: Androsace 
(pink), Bellflowers (blue), Coralbells 
(pink), Ferns, Fringed bleedingheart 
(pink), Golden star (yellow). 


Dwarf evergreen shrubs. Creep- 
ing juniper, English yew. Heather (pur- 
ple flowers), Helleri holly, Korean box- 
wood, Rock spray (red fall fruits). 
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A foot-deep trench filled with’small 
stones provides a footing (not need- 
ed for low walls). To prevent heav- 
ing in frost areas, add a six inch 
backfill of gravel for drainage. 
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Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to 
answer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask PATHFINDER, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5 D.C. 


On what Bible passages did the 
President place his hand when be- 
ing sworn into office? 

A. President Eisenhower took his 
oath of office on two Bibles. The his- 
toric one used by George Washington 
was opened to Psalm 127:1 (“Except 
the Lord build the house, they labour in 
vain that build it: except the Lord keep 
the city, the watchman waketh but in 
vain.”) and his own, which he used as a 
West Point cadet, to II Chronicles 7:14 
(“If my people, which are called by 
my name. shall humble themselves, and 
pray, and seek my face, and turn from 
their wicked ways; then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, and 
will heal their land.”) 


How can I obtain copies of 
laws passed by Congress, such as 
Social Security, Selective Service 
and other legislation? 

A. Copies can be purchased from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., for about 5¢ to 30¢. 


We now have two living ex- 
Presidents. Have there been more 
ex-Presidents living at one time? 

A. From March 4, 1861 (when Lin- 
coln became President) to Jan. 18, 1862 
(when former President John Tyler 
died) there were five living ex-Presi- 
dents: Tyler, Martin Van Buren, Mil- 
lard Fillmore, Franklin Pierce and 
James Buchanan. 


What progress has the idea of 
the World Calendar made? 

A. An international movement for 
calendar reform was started by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce in 
1910. Since that time, says the World 
Calendar Association, governments of 
17 countries have indicated approval of 
a perpetual 12-month, equal-quarter 
calendar, with every year the same. In 
some other countries, chambers of com- 
merce, scientific bodies and educational 
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relax 1n Canada 


Have wonderful new fun ... VACATIONS UNLIMITED 
in a friendly, “foreign” country close to home 


——— 


GLORIOUSLY GREEN playspots are never hard to find in Canada. You'll try out your game on 
fresh fairways... go picnicking or camping in lake-studded woodlands... spend close-to- 
Nature days fishing and hiking in serenely beautiful National Parks. And you'll feel at 
home wherever you linger — in cabin hideaways, wayside camp or famous “glamour” hotel. 


“SAND-TO-YOURSELF” is something you’re 
sure of on long, uncrowded beaches. 
Enjoy delightful playsuit life, too, at 
mountain resorts, summer colonies. 


FIND HISTORY in old forts and colourful cities. Take 
home worthwhile vacation reminders — imported 
woollens, fine china, rich furs. See your travel or 
transportation agent soon; send the coupon now. 






















01-1-25-53-03 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


Department of Resources and Development, Ottawa, Canada 


Please send your 48-page, full-colour book on vacation 
attractions in all parts of Canada (J. Tell me where 


Canadian travel films are available in the U.S.A. 0 
Check / as required. 


Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Address 
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This summer, discover the charm and 
rugged grandeur of this historic 
Canadian Province by the sea, with its 
1200 miles of paved highways and its 
modern resort and tourist accommoda- 
tion. Follow the picturesque Saint John 
River Valley north through the land of the 
French Acadians, or travel the rugged 
Fundy shore to Canada’s newest 
playground at Fundy National Park— 
there's time to do both! Friendly New 
Brunswick awaits your visit. 


For an illustrated brochure, write to: 
The Director, Dept. 14s1P 


NEW BRUNSWICK TRAVEL BUREAU, 
FREDERICTON, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 





and business organizations have adopted 
resolutions in its favor. It was discussed 
in the United Nations in 1949. 

Advocates of the World Calendar 
point out that it would provide fixed 
holidays (same days and dates every 
year), permit simplified accounting and 
schedules, which could be arranged on 
a permanent basis. It would be an “aid 
to accurate planning, sound record- 
keeping and efficiency,” contributing to 
“orderly living.” 

Pamphlets and further details are 
available from the World Calendar As- 
sociation, 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 


Does Russia have television? 

A. The International Broadcasting 
Service of the State Department says 
that it has definite knowledge of three 
Russian TV stations: in Moscow, Lenin- 
grad and Kiev, with about 85,000, 15,- 
000 and 3,000 sets respectively. By con- 
trast, a year ago it was reported that 
Russia had a total of only about 21,500 
sets. 

Programs consist of plays, films, 
news and concerts. Moscow papers list 
only evening programs, except on Sun- 
days when there are afternoon pro- 
grams for children. 


Is it true that the Government 
or Congressmen once distributed 
free plants and seeds? 

A. In 1839, Congress authorized 
Commissioner of Patents Henry L. Ells- 
worth to use part of his appropriation 
to collect and distribute seeds and 
plants. Ellsworth and other officials be- 
fore him had been interested in intro- 
ducing new and improved varieties of 
seeds collected abroad. In 1840 same 
30,000 packages of seeds were dis- 
tributed. 

In 1862, when the Department of 
Agriculture was created, it took over the 
job. When the plan was at its peak, 
each member of Congress was entitled 
to 20,000 packages of vegetable seeds 
and 2,000 packages of flower seeds for 
distribution to constituents. However, 
most requests were then being filled 
with common varieties of seeds bought 
from commercial growers. 

The appropriation for Congres- 
sional seed distribution was discontin- 
ued in June 1923. Distribution of new 
and rare seeds was continued until 1926. 
The Department of Agriculture now has 
no seeds either for free distribution or 
sale. 


When a man begins to receive 
his Social Security retirement ben- 
efits at 65, is an additional sum 
provided for his wife if she is 
under 65? 

A. No, unless there is a dependent 
child under 18. In that case, supple- 
mentary benefits are provided. 

If a man and wife have no de- 
pendent children, additional benefits 
are provided for the wife only after 
she becomes 65. 
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The Seniors take over D.C. 





(Continued from page 39) 


features: Indian, Eskimo and other 
primitive family groups; wild animal 
habitats; dinosaur skeletons; a famous 
gem collection. 

Look at your watch while you’re in 
here. The Smithsonian’s Arts & Indus- 
tries building is a short walk away. If 
you've plenty of time left you can make 
it. (Hours are 9 to 4:30.) If not, take 
your time in Natural History. Maybe 
you can pick up Arts & Industries to- 
morrow. 

Boys like the old planes they see 
there (Wright brothers’, Lindbergh’s 
Spirit of St. Louis), ancient cars, army 
uniforms, weapons, coins, stamps. Girls 
go for the First Ladies’ gowns, textiles, 
china, glass. And there’s lots more. 


The White House is on your list 
for the next day, but it doesn’t open un- 
til 10 a.m., so start at the Bureau of 
Engraving. where you can get in at 8. 
All the nation’s paper currency is made 
here. You'll see $6 million to $8 million 
of it being printed. But you won’t get 
any of it—even if you make the stand- 
ard tourist quip and ask for samples. 

Now for the White House, which 
you've been waiting eagerly to see. 
You’ve got only two hours to get in 
there—10 to 12, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday—and there’s always a long line. 
You won't be conducted through the 
Presidential offices or living quarters, 
but you will see the gardens, foyer, state 
dining room, Red. Blue and Green 
Rooms and the famous East Room. 

Naturally you’ve got to go up the 
Washington Monument. But eat first 
(you beat the crowds by lunching be- 
fore 12) and rest those feet. If you want 
to be like one out of ten Monument 
visitors you'll walk up its 898 steps. If 
you'd rather ride up you'll have to wait 
30 to 45 minutes to get in the elevator— 
school groups free: others, 10¢ a head. 
Then you can walk down. (That’s our 
advice. ) 


The Jefferson Memorial, its 
classic lines mirrored in the waters of 
the Tidal Basin. is next. Take the time 
here to read the selections from Jeffer- 
son’s writings that are on the walls. 
(Too many people don’t.) They’ll make 
your visit worthwhile by giving you an 
insight into the mind and philosophy of 
this great American. 

Now you have an option. If you 
didn’t finish the Smithsonian yesterday, 
maybe you'd like to do that. Or, drive 
up Massachusetts Avenue to the Na- 
tional Cathedral, which will be the 
world’s sixth largest when it’s finished. 
The last tour is at 4:20 p.m. and will 
include the tombs of Woodrow Wilson 
and Admiral Dewey. 

On the way back take a look at the 
Mosque now going up on Massachusetts 
Avenue—Washington’s newest attrac- 
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tion. It’s a faithful reproduction of those 
in Egypt and other Moslem countries 
and is the only one of its kind in the 


New World. 


The Lincoln Memorial, which 
many feel is the most sublime thing in 
Washington, is open until 9 p.m. Its 
subdued lighting makes it especially im- 
pressive at night, so plan an evening 
visit. Again, read the inscriptions. You 
probably know the Gettysburg Address 
on the south wall. But don’t skip the 
brief Second Inaugural on the north 
wall. It’s amazing what a picture it can 
give you of Lincoln and his times. 

You’ve got half a day left, and of 
course you can’t leave without seeing 
Washington’s home at Mount Vernon. 

Catch the S.S. Mount Vernon at 10 
a.m. or 2 p.m. if you'd like a 55-minute 
Potomac cruise to the home of the First 
President. You can return on the 12:30 
or 5 p.m. boat. Round trip: $1. Or if 
you take your bus or drive down you 
can see Arlington Cemetery with its 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier (guard 
changes on each hour) and Lee Man- 
sion; and historic Alexandria, Va., with 
its ancient streets and Christ Church— 
Washington’s place of worship. 

There’s plenty more to see back 
in Washington, too, if you can do it. But 
at least you’ve got now a basic program 
which can be expanded or contracted as 
time and funds allow. 

Have fun! 


Tips for Your Tour 


@ Light clothing 
slacks for boys--will do. But take a coat 
and tie; girls will need one “dressy” 
dress. Your hotel dining room may re- 
quire it. Wear old shoes. There’s lots of 
walking to do. 

@ Try not to arrive in Washington 
at dawn after an overnight bus trip and 
then launch a nonstop sightseeing spree. 
A few extra dollars spent for a night's 
hotel sleep before starting out will dou- 
ble your enjoyment, especially if the 
weather’s hot. 

@ Something to do evenings? The 
S.S. Mount Vernon runs moonlight dance 
excursions nightly, 8:30-11:30. Fare: $1.25 
per person. Tuesday and Thursday nights 
in May and early June are reserved for 
school visitors. Glen Echo amusement 
park, best reached by trolley, is fun. 

@ There are plenty of movies down- 
town. The Arena Stage (theater-in-the- 
round) will be running. Maybe you can 
see the Senators play ball. 

@ If your school has never taken a 
class trip, you can get sound advice on 
how to prepare for one. Write Clarence 
Arata, Greater National Capital Commit- 
tee, Star Building, Washington. He'll 
have a new “how to” booklet ready next 


fall. 
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Plan ahead —-—cook ahead with a 
new FRIGIDAIRE Food Freezer 


JUST THINK, | BAKED THIS 
CHERRY PIE LAST JUNE! 


EING able to bake in quantity and 
B keep a good supply of pies, cakes 
and rolls for months is only one of the 
advantages of owning a fine Frigidaire 
Food Freezer. Some of the others are 
the saving of time, food and money, 


better meals, being prepared for unex- 
pected guests and fewer shopping trips. 





precious food is safe . . . month in, 
month out. For it’s kept safe by the con- 





Your Frigidaire Food Freezer gives 
you all this, plus the vitally important 
advantage of safety! In a dependable 
Frigidaire Food Freezer you know your 


stant zero-zone cold, the wrap-around 
freezing coils, the extra-thick insulation 
and the all-around sturdy Frigidaire 
cabinet construction. 


Frigidaire Appliances for the Farm Home 





AUTOMATIC defrosting without“tmush- 
ing”’ frozen foods is a feature of the new 
Cycla-matic Frigidaire. This combination 
food freezer and refrigerator has Roll-to- 
You Shelves that put all foods at your 
finger tips, Levelcold and the famous 
Frigidaire Meter-Miser mechanism. 
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AUTOMATIC hot water—all you want 
when you want it—is yours when you’ve 
installed a Frigidaire Electric Water 
Heater. Round and table-top models in 
sizes from 30 to 80-gallon capacities. 
Magnesium rod models for corrosive 
water areas. 10-Year Protection Plan. 


Refrigerators * Electric Ranges 
Automatic Washer « Electric lroner 
Filtra-matic Electric Clothes Dryer 

Food Freezers * Electric Water Heaters 
Air Conditioners ¢ Electric Dehumidifier 


Built and backed by 
General Motors 


al 


See the wonderful Frigidaire models 
Arthur Godfrey recommends on his 
daytime TV and radio show. Visit 
your Frigidaire Dealer next time 
you’re in town. Or write Frigidaire 
Division of General Motors, Dept. 
2054, Dayton 1, O., for free folder. 
In Canada, Toronto 13, Ont. 
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Looking ahead 


NEWS THAT MATTERS TO CONSUMERS AND BUSINESS MEN 





PUT A SIDE OF BEEF IN YOUR HOME FREEZER before June 1. See if you can buy it 
wholesale by the piece cheaper——but don't wait! The farm price of beef 
has just about hit bottom for this spring. Look for a gradual strength- 


ening of most farm prices until August or September. 
NOW'S A GOOD TIME TO BUY A USED CAR. New car dealers, with plenty of trade- 


ins, are making a big pitch to get back their pre-war 75% share of the 
used car market; it sank to 50% after the war. New car men cite these 
advantages of buying from them: better reconditioning facilities; more 
one-owner local trade-ins; lower profit margins because used car sales 


are only part of their business. 





pleasure drivers who drive only a few thousand miles a year. Young 
people, who own their own cars and aren't under parental control, will 
probably pay higher rates as poor risks. 


EVER CONSIDER A VACATION IN MAY? You can get cut-rate plane fares to Mexico 
until May 31, or until June 15 on the return trip. In a beautiful 
Acapulco hotel, with swimming and deep sea gm a couple can get a 

12 


double room and bath plus three meals apiece for a day. 


mortgage "open end." It could make home improvements easier to finance 
later on. Suppose that in five years you pay off $2,000 of the mortgage 
and need $2,000 for remodeling; if your mortgage has an “open end" 
provision, you simply extend it another five years to get the $2,000. 


GROCERS ARE SPENDING $800 MILLION THIS YEAR, according to Commerce Department, 
on improvements designed to cut prices and increase sales. Contemplated: 
enlarging of parking lots, modernization of buildings, air-conditioning, ~* 
better lighting, more frozen food lockers. 


MANY VETERANS HAVE MONEY COMING from Veterans Administration and don't realize 
it. f you ever held a GI insurance policy—for three months or 
longer—-you should have received at least one dividend check. If you 
didn't, get an application from nearest VA field office. Late last 
month, $90 million awaited 450,000 vets who never applied. 


FROZEN ORANGE JUICE STICKS which contain up to one-half the average school 
child's daily requirement of vitamin C will be on the market this 
summer. They've been marketed experimentally for two years. 





vd THAT COTTON YOU GET NOW in sports shirts and women's and children's wear may 
not be the cotton you used to know. Many manufacturers are applying 
resin finishes which make garments wrinkle-resistant and spot-resistant. 
This accounts for some of the unusually high orders of cotton for summer 


wear. 


"TCE CREAM" THAT CONTAINS VEGETABLE OIL in place of butterfat is now on the : 
~~ “market in Missouri, Illinois, Oklahoma, Texas, California and Oregon. : 
Court battles are shaping to make it legal in many more states. It | 

| 





costs about half the price of regular ice cream. Consumers like it. 


is IF YOU MIND DRIVING IN HEAT, consider an air-conditioned car. Only 10,000 

it ~~ “autos have been air-conditioned, but systems are now so perfected that 
e a Chrysler Corp. official predicts one out of ten will be equipped in 
e five to ten years. Units take up relatively little space. 


. IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR WORKERS to help with community projects, don't overlook 
“ “people over 65. They have the time and often have accumulated valuable 
experience. Only about half of these 12.5 million people hold jobs. 
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KOHLER 
ENGINES 


4-Cycle, Air-Cooled 
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Power for garden tractors, mowers, 
pumps, sprayers, snow removal equip- 
ment, elevators and hoists, portable saws, 
concrete mixers, compressors, grinders, 
industrial and lift trucks, and a wide 
range of tools and equipment for indus- 
try, construction, farm and home. 
Engineered and built to the quality 
standards that have won acceptance for 
Kohler Electric Plants the world over. 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Established 1873 


KOHLER of KOHLER 


RES e HEATING EQUIPMENT 
PLANTS e AIR-COOLED ENGINES 
PRECISION CONTROLS 


MontaMoweR 


on Your Own Lawn 






IMPROVED, NEW 
1953 MODEL 


juiniins new-type cutting discs save time and 
labor! Actually ‘“Two-Tools-In-One’ © versatile 
MontaMower is an amazing work oe Try it on your 
own lawn, on approval, for an extended trial period. Its 
live, precision mechanism first gathers, then smoothly 
cuts a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, tall 
lawn weeds. Cuts right up to walls, ‘fences, trees and 
under over-hanging shrubs. . . practicaily eliminates hand 
a Cuts steep banks easily! Cutting discs are 
now bot h Self-Cleaning and Self-Sharpening. Drive shaft 
mounted om permanently lubricated, sealed bearings. 
apteets of 6 ne > = Buy direct from factory 
Write tod for full Setatle — limited. “Special Pt Price.. 
Extended Trial Offer’’. Sold Direct Only. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
P. R. 35 KEELER BLDG. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


Avoid HARDENED 
PAINT BRUSHES 
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The Man Behind the Bomb 


(Continued from page 34) 


blocked by a problem he stays with it, 
calm and serene, sometimes twirling a 
strand of hair around a finger. Each of 
his theories has been the result of 
years stubbornly pursuing what he calls 
“idealized experiments.” Pencil and pa- 
per are his scientific equipment; his 
mind is the laboratory. Mistakes follow 
mistakes. He wanders up wrong alleys 
of thought. But he never gives up. 

The answer is sure to be found, he 
feels, because “God is subtle, but never 
mischievous.” Though he’s been as- 
sailed as an atheist, he has an unshak- 
able faith in God and in the simplicity 
and logical orderliness of nature. When 
he weighs his own conclusions, he spec- 
ulates: “Could this be the way God 
created the universe?” 

At 1 in the afternoon he abruptly 
drops his work and ambles back to Mer- 
cer Street. Lunch is prepared by Miss 
Helen Dukas, who since the death of the 
second Mrs. Einstein in 1936 has taken 
care of all household affairs. She re- 
minds Einstein of his appointments, 
takes his dictation, balances the check- 
book, fills out the income-tax return and 
makes sure that he sticks to his diet. 
Doctor’s orders also forbid him to smoke 
his beloved pipe, but friends think he 
occasionally breaks this rule in the 
privacy of his study. The afternoon is 
used for a nap and the mail—he re- 
ceives 25 to 35 letters a day. 

When a young scientist sent him an 
interesting mathematical problem, Ein- 
stein found that the solution was correct 
but that the calculations contained two 
errors. He did not point out the mis- 
takes. Aware that scientists are proud 
of their independent work on a prob- 
lem, Einstein replied that the correc- 
tions were available if requested. This 
left the young man free to keep his 
work entirely original by uncovering the 
mistakes himself. 


His household also includes Mar- 
got Einstein, his stepdaughter and a tal- 
ented sculptress, and an aged, subdued 
terrier called Chico. Einstein’s sister 
Maja lived in the house for nearly ten 
years until her death in 1950. When she 
lapsed into a coma he still spent two 
hours each afternoon with her, reading 
aloud his theories and excerpts from 
Plato. Although she gave no sign of un- 
derstanding, his intuition told him that 
a part of her mind lived until her last 
breath. 

Most of Einstein’s evenings are 
spent at work in his study. Sitting in a 
favorite high-backed stuffed chair, he 
usually works till midnight. A problem 
often keeps him up much later and 
Princeton police have seen him, head 
bowed and hands clasped behind his 
back, wandering across the university 
campus at 4:30 in the morning. 

Solitude is important to him, but 


he’s no recluse. He enjoys company and 
frequently spends an evening with 
friends, talking world affairs, politics 
and music. He speaks English well, but 
sometimes mixes idioms. He loves jokes 
and laughs easily. 

When asked once for a guiding 
principle to success, Einstein said, “If 
A is success in life, the rule might be 
expressed A=X + Y—Z; X being work 
and Y play.” And Z? “That is keeping 
your mouth shut,” he chuckled. 


Second only to his work is Ein- 
stein’s love for music. He has occasion- 
ally played the violin for charity fund- 
raising drives, but actually he is a bet- 
ter pianist than violinst, and amuses 
himself by improvising little fantasies 
in the style of Mozart. 

If possible Einstein avoids travel. 
He is happy in Princeton, where he finds 
the peace he has always wanted. Neigh- 
bors don’t consider it odd that he wears 
his hair long, because he doesn’t want 
to be bothered with periodic visits to 
the barber shop. He dresses for comfort 
—slacks, open-collar sport shirt, loose 
pullover sweater, sometimes an old neck- 
tie for a belt—and nobody criticizes. 

Like many great men, Einstein is 
humble and shy. When he walked into 
a Washington meeting concerning Pal- 
estine, every person in the room burst 
into applause. Taken aback, he whis- 
pered to a friend, “I think they ought to 
wait first to see what I say.” 

A few years ago scientific leaders 
organized a dinner in his honor and he 
consented to appear, not really aware 
of what he was letting himself in for. 
As he sat on the dais, speaker after 
speaker delivered panegyrics to his 
genius. Einstein squirmed and fidgeted. 
Finally he turned to author Fanny 
Hurst and abruptly brought her down 
to earth with, “You know, I never wear 
socks.” 

The recent offer of a chance to 
become President of Israel brought a 
reply from him that surprised no one 
who has encountered his humbleness. 
Einstein declined with his usual mod- 
esty, saying he was touched but felt un- 
qualified for a role that involved human 
relations. He thought it better to con- 
tinue his study of the physical world, 
he said, of which he had “a little com- 
prehension.” 


Many people wonder why Ein- 
stein, in years past, helped sponsor or- 
ganizations which later turned out to be 
Communist fronts. The answer appears 
to be that he was simply taken in by the 
professed liberal aims of the groups 
concerned, and failed to question their 
leadership and motives. 

“Einstein is 100% against com- 
munism,” says a close friend. “He has 
too independent a mind, is too much of 
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an individualist, to fit himself to any 
kind of dictated thinking. But he has a 
strong social feeling for mankind, and 
sometimes has given himself to causes 
which, he later found out, did not follow 
his ideals.” Another colleague indicated 
that Einstein is a little bitter about the 
people who have duped him. He is now 
suspicious of organizations that ask for 
the use of his name. 


Even as a child in Munich his 
placid, shy nature set him apart from 
other children. He was so slow to learn 
to talk that his parents thought him ab- 
normal and teachers considered him a 
misfit. He had few boyhood friends and 
clung to relatives. While other children 
loved sports and soldier play, Einstein 
avoided games. His version of fun was 
to compose little religious hymns on the 
piano and hum them while walking 
alone. 

He became interested in science at 
the age of 4, when his father, who was 
in the electrical business, showed him a 
toy compass; the boy was fascinated by 
the dancing magnetic needle. By the 
time he was 12 he was pursuing an in- 
dependent study of mathematics and 
science and had become an indifferent 
pupil in school. He wanted to continue 
his studies in Switzerland, but failed the 
entrance examination to the polytechnic 
college in Zurich. A year later, however, 
he made the grade. 

After graduation Einstein found 
and lost three teaching jobs, lived a 
hand-to-mouth existence and married 
Mileva Marec, also a science student, 
by whom he had two sons. In 1902, 
when he was 23, he landed a post as an 
examiner in the Berne patent office. The 
job wasn’t too taxing and allowed him 
to concentrate on his own studies. He 
had set for himself the task of linking 
time and space, matter and energy. 
Sometimes he despaired, and on the 
very day before striking the correct re- 
sults he told a fellow-examiner, “I’m 
going to give it up.” 

At the age of 26, completely un- 
known in the scientific world, he sub- 
mitted his manuscript to a physics jour- 
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nal. The paper revolutionized man’s 
conception of the universe and tied to- 
gether the independent work of several 
contemporaries.” 

Einstein expressed his theory in 
what is now the most famous equation 
of science: E=mc?; roughly, that en- 
ergy equals mass times the square of 
the speed of light. 

The equation demonstrated that if 
all the energy in a half pound of any 
matter were released, the resulting 
power would equal the explosive force 
of seven million tons of TNT, or the en- 
tire hydroelectric output of the United 
States for a two-week period. 

For many years E=mc? was a live- 
ly topic for debate and discussion; then, 
with Hiroshima, the equation was trans- 
planted into reality. 

Against his intentions Einstein, who 
had been a leading pacifist until the 
rise of Hitler, provided the theoretical 
basis for the development of the atomic 
bomb. He fathered the bomb in a more 
direct way, too. In the late 1930s many 
scientists knew that the Nazis were put- 
ting an all-out effort into the develop- 
ment of atomic energy. They tried to in- 
terest our military leaders in a similar 
project, but the idea made little impres- 
sion. In desperation they appealed to 
Einstein to use his influence. He pon- 
dered the request, then sat in his study 
one night in 1939 and drafted what was 
to be one of the most important letters 
in American history. “Recent work,” 
he wrote, “leads me to expect that the 
element uranium may be turned into a 
new and important source of energy in 
the immediate future. . This new 
phenomenon would also lead to the con- 
struction of bombs.” President Roose- 
velt immediately began the construction 
of Manhattan Project, and the United 
States entered history’s most fateful 
race for a military weapon. 


Today, Einstein labors at the 
same pace he has maintained for 50 
years. Only a few weeks ago he pub- 
lished a revision of his startling Uni- 
fied Field Theory, overcoming “the one 
serious difficulty” which existed when 
he proposed the equations three years 
ago. The theory is the result of half a 
lifetime of intensive work. Its four equa- 
tions would take up only two lines on 
this page, yet they are the master brush 
which mathematically depicts every ob- 
ject and force in the universe. In this 
deceptively simple series he _ has 
wrapped up the physical laws that con- 
trol light, energy and the mysterious 
force of gravitation. 

Einstein. believes his theory is 
“highly convincing.” But he doesn’t 
really know whether he’s right or wrong. 
Einstein intends to spend the remainder 
of his years searching for the mathe- 
matical tools to determine the correct- 
ness of his theory. The possibility of 
failure does not disturb him. No man 
can ever know everything, but Einstein 
believes that “the most beautiful thing 
we can experience is the mysterious.” 
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What are Japanese women doing for the first time? 
[] Acting on TV ] Driving cars 
(] Playing baseball 
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Japanese women now have the “right” to 
drive the family car. In Japan, or anywhere 
else in the world, for convenience and 
safety, use First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. As spendable as cash. 
Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 


Which state has the most National Parks? 
[} Colorado (_) California 
[] Washington 
California is the winner with four. Colorado 
and Washington are runners-up with two 
each. When you visit our National Parks, 
always carry First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. Ask for them at your 
bank. Denominations of $10, $20, $50, 
$100. Accepted everywhere. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


For All Business or Vacation Travel 
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“IT was standing in front of the Kremlin...” 


American Town Journalists 


**— WAS standing in front of the 
Kremlin, about to take a photo- 
graph of the walls.” Eugene A. Si- 

mon, of The Valley Daily News, Taren- 
tum, Pa., was beginning to tell me an 
episode of his just finished trip to Mos- 
cow with a group of nine small town 
(none over 30,000) newspaper and ra- 
dio editors. He spoke matter of factly, 
as if he were mentioning a snapshot of 
the Eiffel tower. But he knew he spoke 
with significance. For the first time since 
shortly after the War the Soviets had 
allowed visiting American newspaper- 
men to look around Moscow. 

“Just then a girl grabbed me by 
the arm; she was trying to make me un- 
derstand that I shouldn’t take the pic- 
ture. A police officer came up. He spoke 
a little English. He asked me if I were 
an American journalist. When I told 
him I was, he shooed the girl off and 
apologized for the trouble.” 

From what all the newspapermen 
reported, that’s the new attitude in 
Russia. At least it was the Soviet tactic 
during the first week of April. John 
Biddle of The Daily News, Huntingdon, 
Pa., says: “The magic word was Ameri- 
can journalist.” Even before the group 
returned to the U.S., stories they filed 
from Moscow caused critics to accuse 
them of being dupes of the Commies. 
All of them deny the charge. 

Speaking for the editors when they 
got off the TWA plane at New York, 
James L. Wick, who organized the trip, 
said: “The important thing about this 
visit is not necessarily our reactions but 
the fact that we hope we are the first of 
a large number of American journalists 
who can go to Russia and make their 
own reports. Their views may be differ- 
ent from ours. The American people can 
judge for themselves.” 

Mrs. Jane S. McIlvaine of The 
Archive, Downingtown, Pa., feels that 
the Russian attitude has not changed 
underneath. But she found everything 
very proper, and according to protocol. 
Nothing happened that wasn’t to be ex- 
pected. But even though “no one was 
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in Russia 


By Bop McMILLEN 


pouring hot lead down your back, you 
weren't taking gulps of fresh air.” 

Eugene Simon noted an “atmos- 
phere of cordiality and _ friendliness 
from everyone—the person sitting next 
to you on the subway, the woman on 
the corner selling shoelaces and razor 
blades, the  bellhops.” Incidentally 
maids and porters in the Hotel National 
shook hands with the guests, sometimes 
several times a day. It had nothing to do 
with tips, either. There is no tipping 
any place. 

What does the new conciliatory at- 
titude of the Russians mean? Obviously 
it’s a change in tactics, but does it sig- 
nify a change in basic policy? John 
Biddle says: “The men in the Kremlin 
can turn on a campaign, then turn it off. 
The Russians I talked to will not admit 
this is a change in policy. When I 
phoned out my stories every time I re- 
ferred to a ‘change in policy’ I was cut 
off.” 

Biddle does not think the Russians 
want to fight. Nor does Bennett O. 
Knudson, of Station KATE, Albert Lea, 
Minn. Knudson says: “I don’t believe 
for one minute that the people of Rus- 
sia want war. Neither do I think they 
are prepared for it. I don’t think they 
have the economic stability.” 

The editors were conscious of their 
peculiar position. They were the ob- 
jects of a highly-organized, thoroughly 
publicized propaganda move by the 
Russians. Russian journalists and Rus- 
sian foreign officials went out of their 
way to be cordial. The American Em- 
bassy begged the editors to be cautious 
about what they did and “not to rock 
the boat.” 

The Russians forbade the group to 
photograph only two things—factories 
and the Lenin-Stalin mausoleum in the 
Red Square. 

At the Stalin Auto Works Bennett 
Knudson asked how many employes 
there were. The answer: “several thou- 
sand.” When he asked how many acres 
the plant covered the answer was “sev- 
eral 10-hectare areas.” A hectare is 


2.471 acres. Incidentally, the huge plant 
has no signs to identify it. 

Here are some of the editors’ im- 
pressions: 


Women. Women apparently do a 
great deal of the work. The editors saw 
them doing heavy labor on the collec- 
tive farm they visited, carrying stones 
at the University, running machines at 
the automobile factory, acting as porters 
and brakemen on the train. 

Mrs. Mcllvaine says Russian 
women wear clothes of poor quality that 
appear about 1914 in style. She adds: 
“Any U. S. stenographer is 100% bet- 
ter dressed than the best dressed women 
in Russia.” 

The women run to heft, too. Mrs. 
Helen Biddle of Station WHUN, Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., says that the Russians call 
thin women “pickled herrings—nothing 
to grab hold of.” 


News. Bennett Knudson noticed 
that when the newspaper was delivered 
to the stand in the Hotel National a 
stream of people came in to buy them. 
He saw no newsboys. However, Pravda 
is often seen posted under glass on bul- 
letin boards. News, speeches and music 
is heard from public speakers every- 
where. 


Food and facilities. The editors 
found good food everywhere they went, 
including on the plane and the train. 
The day they arrived in Moscow, April 
1, the government had lowered prices 
on some 125 items. The items might 
have seemed expensive on the basis of 
the official rate of exchange with the 
dollar, but to the Russians the news 
was wonderful, for prices have been 
going down since the war. People pa- 
tiently queued in front of fruit stores. 
They seemed especially anxious to get 
apples and oranges. 

The Hotel National, which caters 
only to visiting officials and delegations, 
was comfortable. The plumbing was old, 
but worked. There was enough hot 
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INSIDE THE KREMLIN stand Mrs. Martha Hoiles of Alliance, 
Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. James Wick, and John Biddle of Hunting- 
don, Pa. Bennett Knudson took the pictures—with Red sanction. 


water, though sometimes slow in com- 
ing. The hotel had no toilet paper, but 
a sort of wood pulp. There was not 
even that on the train to Berlin. 


Traffic. Several of the editors 
were impressed with the traffic, although 
one said he thought there were rela- 
tively few cars. All noticed the “moving 
black mass of pedestrians.” 

In the inner city of Moscow the 
streets were good, as was the highway 
to the collective farm. Gorki St. has five 
lanes in each direction. Eugene Simon 
noted that the two heavy makes of cars 
were only for the use of officials. They 
were the Zis and the Zim, equivalent re- 
spectively to big Packards and Buicks. 
The Pobeda (“Victory”) has a Jeep 
motor and good springs. It costs 16,000 
rubles, or $4,000. The Moskavich, some- 
thing like a big Austin, is the other 
small car. The single automobile sales- 
room has 300 to 400 cars for sale per 
month. They are snapped up as fast 
as they are available. Bennett Knudson 
saw no filling stations, though someone 
else saw one, which was closed. 


Church. This year both the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Easter and our Easter 
fell on the same day. Shortly before 
midnight on Easter Eve the editors were 
taken to the big Russian Orthodox 
church where the Patriarch was con- 
ducting services. Crowds in the streets 
were so huge that the police had to open 
lanes for the editors’ cars and to make 
room for them inside. 

The group estimates that there were 
at least 3,000 people standing inside 
the church and many more outside. 
There were two choirs of about 100 
voices each, on balconies on either side 
of the church. Many of the singers were 
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under 25, as were quite a few of the 
churchgoers. The four guides and in- 
terpreters assigned to the group were 
all atheists, and kept insisting that the 
crowds went to church only as “a matter 
of curiosity.” (Of the hundreds of 
churches formerly in Moscow, about 
three dozen are left. One is Roman Cath- 
olic and another Baptist.) But the 
churchgoers were of all ages, wore all 
types of dress, continually crossed 
themselves and followed the services 
intently. One guide on the way to the 
church hummed the litany later used 
in the service. 


Collective farm. The dairy equip- 
ment was antiquated by our standards. 
The farm had milking machines and 
hoses and women used little hand vac- 
uums to run over the cows. The stan- 
chions were not automatic; there were 
no gutter cleaners, but women to clean 
them. Women did 90% of the work. 
The workers’ houses had electricity, but 
otherwise apparently were in poor con- 
dition. If the farm was a showplace, as 
it must have been, the editors were not 
overly impressed. 


Towns. On the two-day railroad 
trip from Moscow to Berlin the editors 
saw villages as they passed through. 
They looked “poor as the dickens, with 
thatched huts, muddy streets and poor 
stations.” “In Poland,” according to 
Eugene Simon, “the stations were white- 
washed, planted with pansies and hung 
with baskets of ferns. The countryside 
looked manicured.” 


Buildings. The spectacular size 
and height of the new University of 
Moscow buildings impressed everyone, 
as did the many huge apartment build- 





OUTSIDE MOSCOW the editors watched women, buch as 
this one, do the hard labor. On the collective farm they vis- 
ited, the dairy operations—by our standards—were ancient. 


ings, in which nearly everybody lives. 


Entertainment. The editors saw 
folk dances and the ballet. They found 
the audiences, contrary to some articles 
seen here, normally noisy and gay. The 
performances were superb. 

Everywhere the party went they 
saw pictures of Stalin, plus many of 
Lenin and a few of Molotov. They no- 
ticed only two of Malenkov—one on the 
collective farm and one in the office of 
the manager of the Stalin Auto Works. 
When they asked when the Stalin pic- 
tures would come down and the Malen- 
kov ones go up, they were told that the 
Stalin pictures would remain, but prob- 
ably some Malenkov ones would be 
added in time. 

By opening up Moscow to the 
Americans the Kremlin succeeded huge- 
ly—but only in one way. It proved to 
the world that it has a new tactic. It 
may signify only that aggression has not 
succeeded in Korea and now it is the 
time to call off the guns for a while. 

Russia has only to read about the 
arguments going on in this country 
about whether or not the American edi- 
tors were “taken in” to know that it 
has achieved a great propaganda coup. 
It didn’t need to send George Bolshakov 
of Tass, the Russian news agency, and 
Ivan Filippov of Pravda out to Idlewild 
Airfield to observe TWA’s press confer- 
ence for the editors. 

The editors are reporting—and re- 
porting truthfully—the many pleasant 
and encouraging aspects of their visit. 
Nothing they report indicates that Rus- 
sia, under the new regime, suddenly 
loves the United States. What they have 
found is that the war is cooling off for 
now—no telling when the Soviet vol- 
cano will again erupt. 
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Now you can outwork 3 men with 
hand type mowers. Your Midland 
Dandy Boy Power Unit costs no 
more than the finest power mower, 
yet does 11 times as many jobs. 
Back aches go out of cultivating, 
spraying, sawing wood, leaf mulch- 
ing, snow dozing and 26 other 
chores. Work you once did by hand 
or paid to have done, now is so easy 
the family pitches in. 


Take life easier every season. See 
your dealer about 2, 3 and 5 hp. 
units ... each with 5 speeds for- 
ward, plus reverse. Or send in the 
words, “Dandy Boy Information” 
on a post card. You'll get all back- 
saving, money-saving details. 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, ete., in your town, 
yee will be interested in this extremely modern 


o-Knee_ Interference, Folding Pedestal Banquet 
Table. Write for Catalog and special discounts to 
Institutions and organizations. 
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Hold Plates Tight With 


Amazing New Cream 


Poli-Grip gives you tight-fitting comfort as 

never before—does all this too: 

1. Forms a creamy cushion eliminating fric- 
tion on sore gums. 

2. Seals edges so food cannot get under—eat 
everything in comfort. 

3. Keeps even lower plates tight while eat- 
ing, laughing, singing, sneezing. 

Double your money back if wonderful Poli- 

Grip doesn’t give you: more comfort, more 

security than ever before! 
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Ike’s six secrets 





(Continued from page 25) 


Ike regards brevity as a sign of an 
efficient, well-thought-out plan. “Give 
me the points, but keep it brief,” he 
says frequently. It’s difficult to get him 
to read a memorandum more than one 
page long. His own memos are appre- 
ciated by his team because they are 
brief and to the point. 

In Los Angeles, during the cam- 
paign, he was handed a 35-page bro- 
chure. Said Ike: “Thirty-five pages 
about our itinerary from here to New 
York. .. . Why, we got the whole Nor- 
mandy invasion boiled down to eight 
pages!” 

Another method, very personal to 
himself, which Ike uses to develop good 
feeling and co-operation: “Let me think 
out loud a bit.” he says. “I'll tell you 
how it seems to me, and if you think 
I’m wrong stop me.” 

He likes people to challenge what 
he says. To provoke discussion he some- 
times tentatively offers ideas that do not 
actually represent his views. 

He excels in drawing out members 
of the Cabinet, especially when there is 
a difference of opinion. His purpose, of 
course, is to get opinions into the open 
so they can be reconciled. After inviting 
one man to offer his views, he may ask 
another man to present his side. “Now, 
Fred,” says Ike to the first man, “you 
don’t think what you said is so impor- 
tant you couldn’t go along with what 
John just suggested, do you?” 

Ike doesn’t expect perfection either. 
When a member of his team makes mis- 
takes Ike backs him up, and defends 
him if he feels the man ultimately will 
contribute to the team’s success. 

Gen. George Patton, most brilliant 
U.S. tank commander, picked person- 
ally by Ike as a member of his combat 
team, “slapped” a soldier in the Sicilian 


campaign. (Actually, he struck the 
man’s helmet, which rolled to the 


ground.) Ike knew Patton was disturbed 
by combat strain. He made Patton apolo- 
gize to everybody concerned — the 
slapped soldier, his buddies, the hospi- 
tal officials and his own division—but 
then he defended him against all com- 
ers. He knew that Patton’s daring would 
actually save soldiers’ lives. 

Patton responded to loyalty and 
justified Ike’s faith by his great dash 
across Europe before the German sur- 
render. Said General Omar Bradley af- 
terward: “The soldier who got slapped 
in Sicily probably saved more lives than 
any other private in the war.” 


(6) He has religious faith 


Ike and Mamie are genuinely reli- 
gious people. They are not putting on a 
religious pose because it’s smart poli- 
tics. Ike believes religion is a potent 
force in the free world and in the lives 
of men. 

On Inauguration Day, Ike and 
Mamie attended a special service at the 


National Presbyterian Church. Before 
he left his hotel he started to write a 
prayer on a piece of note paper, but did 
not finish. The scripture lesson read by 
the pastor, Dr. Edward L. R. Elson, was 
I Kings 3:3—12. The ninth verse hit Ike 


_ hard: “Give therefore thy servant an 


understanding heart .. . that I may dis- 
cern between good and bad... .” This 
was the kind of prayer he felt like mak- 
ing for himself and the one he hoped 
many people would make for him. He 
incorporated this into the prayer he had 
started before going to church, and it 
was the one he read at the inaugural. 

At a breakfast prayer meeting of 
500 members of Congress, Government 
officials and foreign diplomats, the Presi- 
dent said: “We all have need these days 
for help which comes from outside our- 
selves as we face a multitude of prob- 
lems that are part of this confusing 
[world] situation. . . .” 

He believes it, and he frequently 
asks divine guidance. He doesn’t ask 
for a revelation containing a_ ready- 
made decision. Rather he asks for guid- 
ance in making the right decision, then 
he accepts the responsibility. 

A few days before D-day, when Ike 
thought everything was settled except 
the exact day and hour of the invasion, 
his technical adviser, British Air Chief 
Marshal Leigh-Mallory, came to him 
with a protest. Leigh-Mallory objected 
that if the airborne attack in the Coten- 
tin Peninsula took place as planned, it 
would result in the futile slaughter of 
two fine divisions. 


The assault in this area was vital. 
Success of the invasion depended on the 
early capture of Cherbourg. Plans for 
it had been under consideration for two 
years. They had been completed in de- 
tail months before. Leigh-Mallory’s 
changing his view put up to Ike the 
most soul-racking problem a _ com- 
mander can face. If his sincere technical 
expert was correct, Ike would be guilty 
of stubborn folly in going ahead. 

Ike felt that he had already had 
all the professional advice he could use. 
Disturbed, he went to his tent and sat 
down alone to think. If he canceled the 
operation, he would expose his troops to 
disaster. Bradley and Ridgway had sup- 
ported him in the Cotentin plan. No 
new facts had come up to show the risk 
had changed. 

For him it was one of the most 
anxious moments of the whole war. He 
felt the need of help from a power out- 
side himself. In his own way, he prayed. 

An hour later he telephoned Leigh- 
Mallory the attack would go on. When 
it” succeeded, the Englishman was the 
first to express his delight. 

Reliance on a Power greater than 
himself may very well be the biggest an- 
swer of all to how the President sus- 
tains himself under perpetual strain. 
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with the handy new 


Refrigarranger 


Your present refrigerator or icebox too small 
for your needs? eoeened for shelf space— 
especially for leftovers? Nationwide survey 
reveals 56 of housewives want “larger 
refrigerator —which means more shelf space. 
The newly invented 
REFRIGARRANGER saves 
buying new refrigerator, 
gives you much more shelf 
space by using space 
usually wasted. Keeps left- 
overs, salad ingredients, 
etc. conveniently together. 



















Saves time, space, food, 
work, dishes and nerves. 


See how REFRIGAR.- 
RANGER fits neatly along 
side of shelf. Occupies full 
depth front to back and 
full height between shelves. 
Easy to put in or take out. 









deep, 37%" high. Over-all 
length 1514". 


REFRIGARRANGER 
consists of 6 unbreak- 
able transparent Styron 
> ge containers with 
ids, set in partitioned 
wire basket. Each con- 
: tainer 2%" wide, 4” 








JUST WHAT YOU'VE BEEN LOOKING FOR! 


With the unique REFRIGARRANGER you 
can keep 6 leftovers, etc., in 4 inches of shelf 
space! Each container holds 14% cupfuls. Can 
be used for puddings, desserts, molds, as well 
as leftovers. Transparent for quick identifica- 
tion of contents. Each container removable 
for easy cleaning in cold or hot water. 














No need to keep leftovers, etc., in miscellane- 
ous bowls, cups, dishes, crammed here and 
there in refrigerator, wasting shelf space. 
REFRIGARRANGER keeps them together 
gives you the added shelf space you need 
without buying larger refrigerator. 


Refrigarranger 


is distributed nationally and in 
Canada through department stores, 
hardware and housewares stores. If 
your dealer does not have them in 
stock, he can get yours quickly 
through his wholesale suppliers. 

Ask for REFRIGARRANGER by name 
(Trade mark registered in U.S. Patent Office) 
There are many lee box dishes but 
only one REFRIGARRANGER. 
Created and manufactured by 
VALLEY FORGE CREATIONS - MALVERN, PA. 


DEALERS—If you have not stocked RE- 
FRIGARRANGER, ask your wholesaler to 
count you in on this sure fire seller. Two sizes 
available, #107, the 6 compartment size (as 
shown above) and #105, the 4 compartment 
size. Priced to retail in most places at $2.49 
and $1.98 respectively. 






Hawaiian Quiz 
(Continued from page 27) 


do of crossing a neighboring state line. 
Local airlines hauled the equivalent of 
the entire population in 1952. 

20. Hawaiians are overwhelmingly 
Christian, though there are 48 Buddhist 
churches in the Territory. Catholics 
lead, but Episcopalians, Baptists and 
Congregationalists are numerous. 

Economy 

21. King crop is cane sugar; your 
sweet tooth earned Hawaii $138.5 mil- 
lion last year. One pound in seven of 
sugar consumed by the U.S. comes from 
the Territory. 

22. Only about 10% of the land is 
fertile. On an area about the size of 
New York City, modern agricultural 
practices produce more sugar cane per 
acre than any place else in the world. 

23. Neither sugar cane nor pine- 
apple—on which the No. 2 industry is 
based—is a native crop. No one is sure 
when or how they were introduced. 

24. Tourists, long a boon to island 
economy, are on the upswing. Of 60,000 
last year, almost half came from Cali- 
fornia. A first-class cruise from San 
Francisco (five days each way), includ- 
ing 12 days in the Islands, costs about 
$1,050 for two. By plane, it’s an eight- 
hour flight costing as little as $258.75 
per person, round trip. 

25. The 300,000-acre Parker Ranch 
(beef cattle) on Hawaii is the second 
largest in the world. 

26. Hawaii relies on imported oil 
and coal for its power. Few streams 
can furnish hydroelectric power. 

27. The islands have two operating 
television stations, three more licensed. 

28. The “little grass shack” is al- 
most extinct; in most rural areas it has 
been replaced by lumber and corru- 
gated iron. More than four fifths of 
building permits now issued are for 
homes exceeding $13,000. 

29. The average Hawaiian has elec- 
tricity, a radio, refrigerator, plumbing 
and other conveniences. There is an 
automobile for every 3.2 residents. 

30. Plantation laborers are the 
highest-paid workers of their class in 
the world. Average earnings: $9 a day. 

History 

31. Native Polynesian kings ruled 
individual islands when the British ex- 
plorer, Capt. James Cook, first sighted 
Hawaii in 1778. He named them the 
“Sandwich Islands” after the Earl of 
Sandwich. 

32. Hawaii was unified under King 
Kamehameha I, who, with the aid of 
firearms, conquered all but two of the 
major islands in 1795. 

33. First major American settle- 
ment began in 1820 when New England 
missionaries arrived and rapidly con- 
verted the islanders to Christianity. 

34. Hawaii prospered as a whaling 
supply center in the mid-1800s, and 
furnished much of the food and material 





... an engineering 
triumph, built for the 

man who appreciates quality. 
A complete line of reels 

in every price range for every 
kind of fishing. 


Write for free catalog. Dept. C5. 







OCEAN CITY MFG. CO. 
“A” and Somerset Sts., Phila., Pa. 


NEW AID to HEARING 


FACTS ABOUT TRANSISTORS 





1. A. WATSON capsule” “invisible” hearing instruments. 


SEND NO MONEY poesia epee 


L. A. WATSON + ROOM 4109 + MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


ENJOY Gardening! 


You'll find fun and healthful re- 
laxation in gardening with RO- 
TO-HOE, It was first and it still 


power garden tool at a reason- 
able price. You can still buy 


(es 
shows this tested, proven tool at the 
' » low, low 1947 price! 


Inexpensive attachments 
give you year ‘round useful- 


ROTO-HOE investment. 


Thousands of satisfied customers coast to coast 


swear by ROTO-HOE quality and satisfaction. 
Write obs 
of nearby dealer. 


ROTO-HOE « sprayer co., box 68, Newbury, Ohio 


$1 






leads with a quality front-tiller 


ness—extra dividends on your 


for free illustrated color folder and name 





























preference for the best. Only 75¢ per $100. 
100% SAFE—EASIEST TO CASH 


“I won't risk a kiss on this... it’s not an 

American Express Travelers Cheque.” 
Don’t flirt with trouble—protect your travel cash with American 
Express Travelers Cheques—the cheques instantly recognized 
and accepted everywhere. They’re as spendable as cash, and a 
lot safer! If they’re lost or stolen you get a quick refund. 





Insist on American Express Travelers Cheques at any Bank, 
and at Western Union, Railway Express offices. Express your 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
THE BEST-KNOWN CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 





























Dont give dandruff and 
dryness a chance to ruin 
the looks of your hair. Keep 
it neat and natural all day 
with Wildroot Cream-Oil . 
Made with the heart of 
Lanolin, so much like the 
natural oil of your skin! 
29¢ 60¢ $1 


Get that successful look with 
America's largest selling Hair Tonic! 
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needed by California’s gold-seeking 
“Forty-niners.” 

35. Tremendously significant in 
Hawaiian developmient was the signing 
of a reciprocal trade agreement with the 
U.S. in 1876: We got a naval base at 
Pearl Harbor in exchange for elimina- 
tion of duty on sugar. 

36. At various times, attempts were 
made by Britain, France and Russia to 
gain control of Hawaii; ruins of a Rus- 
sian fort still stand on Maui. 

37. Hawaii’s last ruler was Queen 
Liliuokalani (reputed to have written 
the song, Aloha Oe), deposed in 1893. 

38. A provisional government, 
established in 1894, was followed by a 
republic under Sanford B. Dole—an 
island-born, Boston-educated descendant 
of early missionaries. 

39. The islands were annexed in 
1898. became a U.S. Territory in 1900. 

40. Hawaii boasts a splendid war 
record; during World War II, 3,600 
men of two units won more than 5,000 
individual medals and awards. So far in 
the Korean War, Hawaii’s casualty rate 
is more than triple that of the mainland. 
(The famed 24th Division, which took 
heavy losses early in the war, was al- 
most 50% Hawaiian-born.) 

41. The ukulele (translation: 
“jumping flea”). usually associated with 
Hawaiian music, was actually intro- 
duced by Portuguese immigrants. 

42. An authentic performance of 
the hula, like genuine Hawaiian music, 
is hard to find these days. To the ini- 
tiated. movements of the hands—not 
the hips—tell a story. 

43. Many a tourist has been un- 
aware that the picturesque souvenir 
grass skirt he purchased in Honolulu 
was actually made in New Jersey. 

44. The language, reduced to writ- 
ten form by missionaries, includes only 
12 letters: a, e, i, o, u, h, k, 1, m, n, p 
and w. 

45. Wildlife is relatively abundant 
—including deer, wild boar and moun- 
tain goats—but there are no snakes. 

46. Hawaii has centipedes and mos- 
quitoes, but no native disease-bearing 
insects. 

47. Islanders love sports, particu- 
larly swimming and sailing. High school 
football teams draw sell-out crowds of 
25,000, and professional baseball is as 
popular as on the mainland. One un- 
expected minor sport: skiing on the 
snow-clad slopes of Mauna Kea. 

48. Hawaiians want statehood; _in 
a 1940 referendum they voted 2 to 1 in 
favor of it. Mainlanders, too, like the 
idea—a recent public opinion survey 
proved 72% affirmative. 

49. Statehood for Hawaii will give 
its people two Senators and at least one 
Representative in Congress. The U.S. 
flag will get another star (probably re- 
sulting in seven rows of seven each). 
And Hawaiians, who pay all the Fed- 
eral taxes that you do, will be able to 
elect their own Governor (now ap- 
pointed), and cast their ballots for the 
President of the United States. 
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Can you trust your wife with money? 


(continued from page 31) 


1. Each spouse must keep accurate 
check book stubs. They should look at 
each others’ check books now and then. 

2. For families which have to watch 
expenditures carefully, the joint ac- 
count requires at least a rough type of 
budgeting. Regular over-the-kitchen-ta- 
ble conferences should determine how 
much Mom is to be allowed for food 
and clothing, how much Pop is to get 
for lunch money and other personal 
expenses, how much is to go for inci- 
dentals after fixed expenses like rent 
or payments on the house or insurance 
are taken out. 

It’s best to bring the children into 
these family budget sessions, at least 
part way. That way, Susie can decide 
whether she really wants that bike if it 
means Junior can’t buy that pony or 
Mother has to go without a new dress. 

A budget need not be a chore, par- 
ticularly if you regard it not as a “down 
to the penny” allocation to follow 
slavishly but as a flexible guide to intel- 
ligent spending. 

“I know of one young couple in 
their early 30s who use their budget- 
ing to strengthen their love,” Dorothy 
Thomas, marriage counselor with Fam- 
ily & Child Services, told PATHFINDER. 
“The husband has an allowance from 
their joint account for his car expenses 
and personal expenses; and the wife 
has a similar allowance for food, laun- 
dry and her personal expenses. With 
little secret economies (like cutting 
down on cigarettes or cooking cheap 
meats attractively) each saves enough 
to buy the other surprise presents. She 
gave him shrubs for the yard that way; 
and he was able to start a $40 savings 
account in her name last Christmas. 

“Love, and all it implies in mutual 
respect and trust, is a virtual ‘must’ in 
any family finance system.” 

Maturity helps, too. Do you always 
realize when you're being grown-up, 
and when you’re being childish in meet- 
ing money problems? Many people 
don’t, as these cases, with interpretation 
by counselors, show: 


Case No. 1. Mrs. R takes her 
husband’s pay check each week and 
doles it out; he has to ask her for 
spending money. He resents this bitterly 
but doesn’t want to make a fuss. Child- 
ish. He’s letting his wife dominate him, 
just as his mother probably did before 
her. It is just as bad for the wife to 
dominate in finances as the husband un- 
less it’s mutually agreed that she should. 
Of course, some husbands prefer to be 
kept on an allowance because they know 
their weaknesses in hanging onto money. 


Case No. 2. Mr. G, recently mar- 
ried, has a good job for his age and he 
and his wife could live comfortably on 
his salary. But he isn’t satisfied. He 
wants the “extras” he enjoyed before 
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marriage, and thinks nothing of accept- 
ing gifts of cash and food from his 
mother. His wife objects, but the hus- 
band doesn’t want to hurt his mother’s 
feelings by rejecting the gifts; besides, 
he secretly likes getting them. Childish. 
His mother is using the gifts to keep 
him dependent upon her. He'll lose his 
wife’s respect unless he tries to do with- 
out them. 


Case No. 3. Mrs. M comes into an 
inheritance. She and her husband, a 
struggling young lawyer, talk over 
whether to use the money or try to get 
along on his salary. They decide, after 
weighing the pros and cons, to use part 
of it for current expenses and part to 
buy a small house. Meanwhile, the hus- 
band keeps working hard to build up 
his law practice. Grown-up. The cou- 
ple wisely regarded the inheritance as 
just a “stroke of good fortune,” not a 
subject for eternal bickering. Childish- 
ness would enter in only if they began 
arguing whether they were living on her 
money or his money; or if the husband 
grew lazy on his wife’s money. 


Case No. 4. Mrs. F takes her 
budget so seriously that when her hus- 
band wants 20¢ for cigarettes from the 
coffee can (where she keeps the money 
earmarked for “miscellaneous”) he has 
to drop a receipt in the can telling how 
much he’s taken out. All right if both 
partners like it, but how many would? 


Case No. 5. Mr. A is always criti- 
cizing his “wasteful” wife for leaving 
on lights and “squoonching” toothpaste 
instead of rolling the tube neatly as he 
does. They fight about it constantly. 
Childish. Actually, the wasted tooth- 
paste in “squoonching” is trivial; and 
you could burn a 60-watt lightbulb 
nearly 1,000 hours for a dollar. While 
Mr. A is silly to make issues out of 
such minor things, they may indicate a 
deep irritation towards his spouse. The 
couple may need help. 

If, in your family, you can’t “talk 
out” your money problems, see your 
minister, lawyer or a marriage coun- 
selor. They can help you, and it’s im- 
portant to get help quickly in these 
smoldering money conflicts. 

They rank, says one marriage coun- 
selor, just below sex problems, re- 
ligious difficulties and in-law troubles 
as a cause for marital disturbance. A 
Chicago judge puts money problems 
first as a cause of divorce. Psychiatrists 
say they often contribute to mental ill- 
ness. 

You may never have enough money 
in your family, but it’s the opinion of 
the experts that you'll be happier when 
husband and wife wisely decide how to 
handle what they've got—often with 
Mom taking a bigger part in the plan- 
ning than many women get now. 








Who Will Pay Your Rent? 


-- after a fire at 
your home or business 


This expense can be 
insured at small cost 


WHEN YOU BUY 
INSURANCE 
BUY INTEGRITY 








hoenix 
“INSURANCE Co. 
AND AFFILIATES 


HARTFORD 15, CONN. 


The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company 
Equitable Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
The Central States Fire Insurance Co. 
Atlantic Fire Insurance Company 
Great Eastern Fire Insurance Company 
Reliance Insurance Company of Canada 


“‘de-frost-it 90°" 
Give her a PARAGON “de-frost-it” 
Save her work — right from the start. Give her a 


Paragon ‘‘de-frost-it’’ —and make her first refrigera- 
tor self-defrosting. She'll never know the muss and 
fuss of hand defrosting. Two models to choose from. 


“de-frost-it 90” — for use where electric 
outlet is hard to reach. 


“de-frost-it 80” — for use where outlet is 
easy to reach. 


See them today at your favorite department, ap- 
pliance or hardware store. 


96% of the manufacturers making automatic de- 
frosting refrigerators for food stores specify Paragon 
defrosters as standard equipment! ©1953 


PARAGON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1804 TWELFTH STREET © TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
World’s largest exclusive manufacturer of time controls 











He just doesn’t feel like playing 


That’s his favorite toy, and usually 
he’s begging you to help him play 
with it. What’s happened to him? 
Listlessness, watery eyes, loss of ap- 
petite may mean your pet has worms, 
a dog’s most common ailment. 


Worms can seriously undermine a 
dog’s health; may even be fatal to 
puppies. But it’s no trouble to worm 
your dog at home with Sergeant’s 
SURE SHOT capsules. Given as di- 
rected, Sure Shot is safe and gentle, 
fast and sure in ridding him of 


Sergeants dog care products 


worms. For puppies and little fellows 
(up to 10 pounds) use Sergeant’s 
PUPPY CAPSULES. 

You'll find Sure Shot and Puppy 
Capsules at drug and pet counters 
everywhere. They are veterinarian 
tested, safe, and easy to use. | 

FREE: the Sergeant’s Dog Book, 
with complete advice on worming, 
dog care, feeding and 
training. Just write to 
Sergeant’s, Dept. C-7, 
Richmond 20, Virginia. 
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—— TAKES THE WORK 
OUT OF CHURNING 


@ million satisfied users. See your 
Hardware dealer or write ALABAMA 
MFG. CO., Dept. K., Birmingham 3, Ala. 
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Suburb or farm, here's the way to 
“CITY” WATER SERVICE 


Goulds Balanced-Flow Jet—a remarkable advance 
in pump engineering—automatically delivers all 
the water you want fo one or more taps at same time, 
within capacity. It’s self-priming, self-adjusting 
. . . pumps fresh water directly from well. Saves 
you money, because there's no tank, fewer fittings 
to buy. Compact, trouble-free . . . only one moving 
part... nocostly, bulky tank, gauges or valves to 
replace later . . . easy to install almost anyplace. 
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Mighty Mickey 


(Continued from page 33) 


ball, “the boy did not exactly impress 
me. He was only 17 years old and they 
had him at shortstop. He belted one 
pitch pretty good, made an error or so, 
and threw a few men out. But he had 
good size, was a switch hitter and pos- 
sessed speed. 

“Today nothing Mantle does will 
surprise me. I think he has the equip- 
ment, mentally and physically, to be- 
come one of baseball’s truly great.” 

Mantle’s switch hitting ability is 
one of the big reasons for his rapid rise 
from Class C minor league baseball to 
the majors. Of the 23 runs he hit for 
the Yankees last season, 12 were hit 
left-handed, 11 right. 

The explanation for this ambidex- 
trousness begins at the beginning of 
Mantle’s baseball career—at the age of 
6—when his father put a bat in his 
hand and began tossing balls to him— 
right-handed. But Mickey’s grandfather, 
Charles Mantle. who had been a left- 
handed semipro pitcher around Okla- 
homa, also threw to him—left-handed. 

“So I guess,” says Mantle, “that’s 
where I get the equal power on both 
sides now. It’s second nature.” 

“And I'll tell you something else 
about that power,” declared Stengel on 
the bench at St. Petersburg this spring. 
“Mantle not only hit homers in the 
Series but hit ’em so far that it just 
naturally discouraged the other side.” 


Mickey began playing ball at 10, 
played all through grammar school and 
through four years of high school. He 
also played in the Ban Johnson league, 
an amateur circuit operating in Okla- 
homa and nearby Kansas and Missouri. 

Mickey was graduated from Com- 
merce High School on May 16, 1949, 
and was signed up for the Yankees by 
Greenwade the same day for just under 
$1,500 for the whole season. On June 
5, 1949, he started playing professional 
baseball for Independence, Kan., in the 
Class D  Kansas-Oklahoma-Missouri 
League. He hit .322 at Independence 
and the team won both the pennant and 
the league playoffs. The following Feb- 
ruary the Yanks held a baseball school 
briefly at Phoenix, Ariz., and Mantle 
was invited to attend. 

While the school lasted, Mickey 
whaled baseballs 500 feet. The Yankees, 
impressed, sent him to Joplin, Mo., in 
the Class C Western Association for the 
1950 season. 

“I made 55 errors at shortstop,” 
Mickey says of his days at Joplin. 

But he more than made up for them 
in the batting department. He hit 26 
home runs—14 from the left, 12 right. 
He drove in 136 runs. His batting aver- 
age rose to .383 and Joplin, like Inde- 
pendence, won the league pennant and 
the playoffs. The Yankees, even more 
impressed, invited Mantle to work out 
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with them toward the close of the 1950 
major league season. 

Then, in 1951, young Mickey Man- 
tle was invited to the Yankees’ spring 
training camp. The Yankees promptly 
began converting their young shortstop 
rookie into an outfielder. 

“Too hard for anybody on this club 
to make shortstop with Phil Rizzuto out 
there,” explains Casey Stengel. “So 
we put him in the outfield. Maybe in 
two or three years, you can make a 
big-league infielder of a boy. But it’s 
simpler in the outfield—takes only a 
year maybe—if he can hit.” 

Tommy Henrich, the old reliable 
Yankee. was assigned to teach Mantle 
the rudiments of outfield play. His bat- 
ting soared to over a .400 clip in spring 
season games and he gradually learned 
his new position. When the season 
opened, Mantle had a $7,500 Yankee 
contract in his pocket and a regular 
right field spot in the lineup. 


All went well at first. Then came 
the crash. Mantle began striking out. 
He dropped a few easy flies. In July, the 
Yankees sent Mantle to their Class AAA 
farm club in Kansas City. 

He left the Yanks in tears and mor- 
tification. But at Kansas City he found 
himself again. In 40 games there he 
hit .361. Stengel called him back to the 
Yanks for the closing days of the 1951 
pennant campaign and Mantle helped 
bat the club into the °51 Series. 

Mickey played the first game of 
that Series. In the second game he hurt 
his left leg—the leg that has kept him 
out of military service because of a 4-F 
classification for osteomyelitis. But he 
had come back to the Yankees and 
when DiMaggio left in 1952 it was 
Mickey who opened in center field— 
and stayed there. 

Mickey insists that he’s “just learn- 
ing” how to bat. But this doesn’t fool 
anybody. How he connects with that 
ball is shown by the pictures that ac- 
company this story. 

One aspect of his batting that has 
endeared Mantle to the Yankees is his 
ability to drag bunt. With his speed, the 
opposing infield can never be quite sure 
that Mantle won’t lay down one of these 
dribbling hits instead of drilling the 
ball out of the park. 


There’s no question of Mickey’s 
big-league caliber on the field today. 
Now some of the easy affability with 
which he gets along with his teammates 
is beginning to overcome his shyness 
with the press. Despite his fame, how- 
ever, Mickey is a country boy at heart. 

“I'd never raise a kid of mine in a 
big city,” he says. “It’s better for them 
to grow up in the atmosphere of a small 
town.” 

There’s something satisfying about 
seeing a kid from Commerce, Okla., hit 
the top in New York, and yet feel at 
home in both places. It not only makes 
you feel that baseball is all right but 
that America is all right, too. 
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Acclaimed by leading ballistic au- 
thorities for its outstanding per- 
formance. 87 and 100 grain bullet 
weights. Hi-speed, flat-shooting ac- 
curacy at maximum range. The 100 
grain top-notch bullet is a proven 
performer on deer, antelope, sheep 
and similar game. The 87 grain bul- 
let is ideal for pest shooting and for 
the larger predators. 


Gun racks and closets won't be seeing 
much of these rifles! They're designed— 
and ideally suited —for year ‘round 
sports shooting. ..varmints in the Spring 
. . . long range use in any season. 


Two models—three varmint calibers— 
two popular actions. See them at your 


















dealer's now. Write for free catalog of SAVAGE 
the complete line of Savage, Stevens -250-3000 
and Fox Rifles and Shotguns for every CARTRIDGE 


shooter and every kind of shooting. 
SAVAGE ARMS CORPORATION 


Firearms Division 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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SAVAGE MopEL 99 


Hi-Power Lever Action 
Repeating Rifle $109.00 


The “99”— teamed with the Savage-designed 
and developed .250-3000 cartridge—form a fa- 
mous partnership for continuous, year ’round 
use. The streamlined beauty and fast-handling 
qualities of the famous “‘99”" have made and 
kept it the world’s most wanted hi-power, lever- 
action rifle. (Also available in Savage .300—the 
famous “‘smasbing power”’ cartridge.) 


SAVAGE MODEL 340 


Bolt Action Repeating Rifle 


First in the Field 
.222 Rem. —.22 Hornet Cals.* $48.75 


A fine, modern rifle in design, appearance, per- .222 REM. 
formance and dependability. Fast, smooth, bolt Center-Fire Cartridge 
action ... modern sight equipment . . 


- conven- 


ient safety . . . well-proportioned walnut stock. 


The new flat-shooting, 
extremely accurate pest 
cartridge. The advanced 
design of the Savage 
Model 340 brings out 
the full ballistic poten- 
tials of this zippy, hard- 
hitting cartridge. 


Available to you at a remarkably low price (dol- 
lars less than competitive models) because of 
Savage specialized manufacturing methods. The 
Model 340 is especially designed to bring out all 
the extremely accurate, flat-shooting efficiency 
for which the new .222 Rem. and the .22 Hornet 
center-fire cartridges are famous. Your choice of 
two ideal cartridges for pest and year round 
long range shooting. In addition to standard 
grades (shown), Model 340 is available in a 
DeLuxe model (340S) with special sights .. - 
receiver tapped for Weaver ’scope, side mount 
. sling screw eyes for a carrying strap and 
checkered stock and fore-end. 
*(Also available in .30-30 cal. for deer and 
medium size game.) 





22 
HORNET 
Center-Fire Cartridge 


High velocity and fine 
accuracy make the 
“Hornet” a favorite 
varmint cartridge. 

mn of the Savage 
M 340 develops its 
peak effectiveness. 
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Jacobsen offers 14 sizes and models 

of precision-built rotary and reel-type 
mowers 
18 to 62 
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inches. See your dealer or 


JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin 


African Violets—ALL PLANTS Flourish 
* BLOOM VIGOROUSL 


wm PEP-IT PZ he 


—49¢ Package 
treats 8 plants 


You never dreamed such 
STURDY GROWTH possi- __* 
ble ... strong plants... a ’ 
large BLOOMS .. . RICH — 

and COLORFUL. Pep-it gives your plants a steady 
flow of natural food from soil to roots ... contains 
yeast-like vitalizers to speed Nature's own micro- 
organic action in the soil, Lasting benefit to 
African Violets, Geraniums, Cactus, Ferns, Roses, 
Tomatoes, all garden and house plants, 


CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH—HOLDS MOISTURE 


PE?-IT is a blend of Activated Humus. EASY TO 
USE. Just put a heaping spoonful on soil around 
plant. Harmless to plants, 





Trial bag 49¢ 
Full Ib. in colorful metal 


container (illustrated) 5] 
jumbo Economy 5 Ib. Size $3.95 





[a MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


PEP-IT, BOX 917__._ — 
SEND TO Mundelein, Illinois _ 
| | want to try PEP-IT at your risk. Enclosed is | 
$=. My money to be refunded by return air- | 
mail if not delighted. Send postage prepaid at once: 


m Trial bags Full Ibs. ___Jumbo 5 Ibs. 











| 
| 
l 
| Name_ 
| 
| 
| 


City State 


| 
! 
| 
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Your Town 


(Continued from page 54) 


raised in a year is about 2 million 
bushels.” 

But when we checked statistics, we 
found the county’s 3,000 residents had 
raised more than 5 million bushels in 
one season—an average of more than 
1,700 bushels for every man, woman, 
and child. 

Investigating further, I discovered 
that Dighton is on the approved list of 
the American Rodeo Circuit, with the 
nation’s top cowboys compéting at the 
county rodeo every fall. Dighton resi- 
dents see them for 50¢. Madison Square 
Garden spectators pay $5 or so to see 
the same performers. 

Heading east, I drove down High- 
way 96 to Great Bend, Kan., my last 
stop. Great Bend was booming. As I 
approached town I saw oil wells 
stretched across the horizon. Around the 
derricks a crop of winter wheat was 
sprouting. Everywhere I asked about 
outstanding things in Great Bend, I was 
referred to the town’s oil and milling 
industries. Great Bend residents weren’t 
hiding their light under a bushel. 

Largely overlooked in the town—I 
learned of it in a history book—is the 
fact that the old Santa Fe Trail ran 
smack through the middle of the place. 

Spanish Conquistadores, traveling 
East in their search for gold centuries 
earlier, stopped here, too. Coronado 
passed the site of Great Bend before the 
Pilgrims landed in America, and pieces 
of Spanish chain mail have been found 
in the area. 

Great Bend should be proud of its 
history, but today is too busy looking 


_ to the future. Tourists who stare at the 


towering oil derricks would be fasci- 
nated, too, by the historical aspects of 
the area if local citizens bragged a little 
more about it. 


Heading back to Washington 
from Great Bend, I was convinced that 
most small-town residents don’t blow 
their own horns enough—partly from an 
excessive modesty, perhaps, but mostly 
because they’ve been subjected to a bar- 
rage of big-city publicity aimed at con- 
vincing them that Times Square and 
Hollywood and Vine are the two centers 
of the universe. 

I hope that it has occurred to you, 
while reading this article, that there are 
outstanding things in or around your 
own town. (I'll bet there are! ) 

Don’t be too modest about them. 
Visitors want to hear the best; they 
want you to beat the drum a little. 

Our small-town modesty may be 
something like the feeling of the man 
who refused to sell his two talking dogs 
to a visiting showman. 

“I couldn’t do it,” he said. “It 
wouldn’t be fair to you. You see, one 
dog can’t talk at all. The other one is a 
ventriloquist.” 





Pin-Worms 


MAY BE 


A Family Affair! 





Fidgeting, nose-picking-and a 

a tormenting rectal itch are often 
“rage sche 

_telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 

ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 

fest one out of every three persons ex- 

amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 

often spread rapidly through entire families. 


To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 


First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
— ingredient goes right to work— 
ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ...the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S'P%! for Pin-Worms 


WHY DOCTORS WARN 
DON’T TAKE SODA 


e If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add 
to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- 
losis, acid rebound. 

“I suffered acid indigestion and gas so 
bad that I was taking baking soda as often 
as three times a day, and with no real re- 
lief,””’ says Mr. Carl Mathews of Birchwood, 
Tenn. “Since a Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery, I’ve quit soda and eat, 
sleep and feel so much better I wouldn’t be 
without your wonderful medicine.” 

Thousands who suffered such distress, due 
to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery with amazing results. Over 
35,000,000 bottles of this great non-alcoholic 
medicine, with its wonderful stomachic tonic 
action, have been sold to date. And no won- 
der. First, taken regularly, it promotes more 
normal stomach activity, thus helping to 
digest food better so you won't have gas, 
heartburn, sour stomach. Second, with stom- 
ach activity improved, you can eat the foods 
you like without fear of after-distress. 

Try it. Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery at your druggist, today! 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate 25c 
and 50c at druggists....if your druggist hasn't it, 
don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us l0c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 5302-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 











e@eeeeeee @ CAMILLUS 
DELUXE eat 


STOCK KNIFE %K 


Genvine Bone 

Steg Handle 

Premium stock knife with the 3 
most needed blades. Permanized 
edge. Solidly built. Deluxe finish. 
About $4.00. There’s a Camillus knife 
for every purpose. At dealers everywhere. 


CAMILLUS CUTLERY CO., Camillus, 
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ymenol 


LAXATIVE 
Saves Wear 
and Tear 
on You! 






f Raa is a mild laxative that 
gently urges your system to become 
regular again. You take less and less 
as time goes on — one reason sugar- 
free Zymenol helps break laxative 
habit. Thousands of doctors rec- 
ommend Zymenol, the lubricating 
laxative with healthful brewers 
yeast, for children and adults. 


~ 
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At your 


drug store... 








economy size, 
. only $425 
Fora Wealth of Health 
tasty granules, too. Ask your 
druggist for Zymelose. (If con- 
stipation still persists, see your 4 Dm 
Write for free information. 
OTIS E.GLIDDEN & CO., Inc.,.Waukesha 2,Wis. 
ing Are Quickly Relieved 
You'll quickly forget you have \ 
painful callouses, burning or 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thin, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
cations included for quickly re- 4 5 ek 
moving callouses. Try them! 4 
D! Scholls Zino-pads 

Nagging backache, loss of pep and energy, head- 
function. Doctors say good kidney function is very 
important to good health. When some everyday con- 
dition, such as stress and strain, causes this im- 
nagging backache—feel miserable. 

Don’t neglect your kidneys if these conditions 
bother you. Try Doan’s Pills—a mild diuretic. Used 
ing how many times Doan’s give happy relief from 
these discomforts—help the 15 miles of kidney tubes 
and filters flush out waste. Get Doan’s Pills today! 
The sole purpose of this Notice is to enable me 
to contact readers who are interested in the 
Monitor of Civil War fame. I believe it CAN be 
the view of the patriotic Americans of our day. 
If interested, write to 
Raynor T. McMutten, Dunvee, Micu. 


Now... Handy tablets and OA 

doctor. ) 

Pain, Tenderness, Burn- | 

tenderness on the bottom of 

ing, protective. Separate Medi- 
aches and dizziness may be due to slowdown of kidney 
portant function to slow down, many folks suffer 
successfully by millions for over 50 years. It’s amaz- 
An $.0.S. For an 1862 Paturinver! 
—-and OUGHT to be—raised and restored to 
MAY, 1953 

















Battlefields 


(Continued from page 29) 


watches the enemy jet go down. No 
flier is automatically jettisoned out of 
the crippled aircraft; no parachute bil- 
lows out below. The Sabre’s fire must 
have hit the pilot. 

Back together, Blue Leader and 
Blue Two survey their position. Direct- 
ly ahead, about five miles away, six 
MIGs are coming in. Within 30 seconds 
the flights will meet head on. Six against 
two is not an unusual ratio over MIG 
Alley. And this looks like a bluff, for the 
MIGs don’t spread out in a “gaggle”— 
planes all over the sky—but stay in for- 
mation. The Sabre team calls their 
bluff, continues on course and Blue 
Leader opens fire at a range he doesn’t 
expect will score. The enemy jets break 
and turn. The fundamental slogan, “The 
best defense is offense,” has worked 
again. 

The Sabre group of 16 has been 
aloft approximately 45 minutes. At best, 
if fuel tanks don’t have to be dropped 
early in the game and if there is no 
fuel-consuming dogfighting, the team 
can patrol MIG Alley for half an hour. 
Now fuel is running low. Blue Leader 
gives a pre-arranged signal to the other 
15 fighters and, together with his wing 
man, points south. 

Blue Leader glances in his rear- 
view mirror, squirms around for a better 
look. Four MIGs, with the advantage of 
flying time because they fight near their 
bases, are behind. The Sabres can’t 
afford to turn and fight—they have just 
enough fuel to get home. Blue Leader 
pushes his stick forward and opens the 
throttle; the Sabres dive away before 
the enemy is in range. 


At 9:50 a.m. the flight of 16 jets 
sweeps into the base at Seoul. One 
F-86 lands “dead stick” —without power, 
out of fuel. Another lands with its radar 
shot up. Either enemy fire or a loose 
pneumatic tube connecting the delicate 
mechanisms can put it out of action; 
the computers also are subject to error, 
and the fighter pilot must know what to 
do when his gadgetry fails. 

Many veteran pilots contend a good 
share of equipment in the F-86 actually 
handicaps them. The weight reduces 
maneuverability. A Kentucky ace recent- 
ly claimed he made eight of his ten vic- 
tories by using “Kentucky windage,” 
not his radar gunsight. 

But whether the fighter pilot favors 
or scorns gadgetry, electronics don’t 
cancel out the human element in day- 
light air combat. No radar devises tac- 
tics. No robot pilot can dogfight. No 
mechanism changes its mind to meet 
surprise attack. It is skill, aggressive- 
ness and teamwork of daredevils using 
refinements of tactics learned 35 years 
ago that wins in the battlefield of the 
sky. 








as the Queen’s 
Crown Jewels 


Carry your travel funds 
this safe, spendable way 
on your Coronation visit! 


Your travel funds, in the form of National 
City Bank Travelers Checks, couldn't be 
safer, if they were guarded in the Tower 
of London, with the Crown jewels. NCB 
Travelers Checks are spendable anywhere, 
for anything. If lost or stolen you get a full 
refund. Cost only 75c per $100. Good 
until used. Buy them at your bank. 


Let The National City Bank of New York 
serve your banking needs abroad 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


WELDWOOD 


STRONGER thon the 


SATINLAC® 
newer than shellac or varnish 


Write for Leaflets FS UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. N.Y.38 


GUARANTEED 


BITE-PROOF? 
NEW NYLON bit 


TASTELESS! 
CUSHION BITE 
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Whether you’re 
CORONATION— or 
VACATION-BOUND 


—be sure your trip 
includes at least a 


Weekend At New York's 


HOTEL 


Handy to all terminals and 
steamer piers—right at 
Grand Central, B&O and 
Airlines Terminals. 


* In the heart of Manhattan's 
vacation fun!— just a few 
steps to the U.N., Radio City, 
Times Square and other mid- 
town centers. 


Write for a Special Weekend Folder 
42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 
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f) Finish HIGH SCHOOL ome 
{ 

Complete 4 Yrs.S/Y in 12 Months 

Learn More! Earn More! Enter professional or 

technical schools. Advance Socially. Live a Hap- 

pier, Fuller Life. Individual Courses or complete 


schedule. WRITE FOR SCHOOL BULLETIN. 


ACADEMY FOR ADULTS 
30 W. Washington, Dept. PR 53, Chicago 2, Ilinois 
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$4 an hour sharpening saws with 
the Foley Saw Filer. Steady cash 
business, no canvassing. Start 
= spare time—Free Book shows 
“lip — how. Write Foley Mfg. Co., 529-3 

== Foley Bidg., Mpls. 18, Minn. 


FALSE 
TEETH? 


THIS WEARER SAYS: 
“I tell everybody about ORA. It’s 
amazing how quickly stains and 
dirt come off and how white the 
teeth become.” Mrs. A. C. Wheaton, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

NO MORE BRUSHING! Just place 
your denture in amazing ORA Den- 
ture Cleanser solution. Easy, quick. 
Denture is sparkling clean in 15 
minutes! ORA is guaranteed not 
to harm dentures. Removes tobac- 
co stains. Less than 1¢ a day. All 
druggists. 

DENTISTS PRAISE ORA! 80% of 
dentists in a broad survey said 
ORA is the finest product of its kind. 


Aproduct of McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED 
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. That’s what L. H. Mix did in a | 
) year! You can make up to $3 or | 


Modern 
living 


New things for you, 


your family and friends 





EGG SLICES for salads and snacks 
take little time or trouble with this egg 
slicer, imported from Germany. It’s 
made of cast aluminum; stainless steel 
cutting wires. $1.49. Hoffritz for Cut- 
lery, Dept. C5, 551 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 





TROUSERS STAY TRIM when hung 
with all-metal Holdapres. Its tension 
spring grip holds trousers firmly, pre- 
serving creases, but will not harm fab- 
ric. $1, plus 10 cents Postage. -Amy 
Abbott, Inc., Dept. A4, 344 West 52nd 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 





READY REFERENCE for home, 
school, this Blow-Up World Globe be- 
comes a beach or toss ball. Clearly 
printed on contrasting colors, it easily 
inflates to 16” diameter. Plastic; $2. 
Amy Abbott, Inc., Dept. A3, 344 West 
52nd St., New York 19, N.Y. 





HELP 
WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ sev- 
eral additional men and 
women in their subscription 
sales department. If you 
have a car, you may qualify 
for this pleasant, profitable 
work. No experience neces- ; 
giving 


5 5 


sary. Write today, 


your qualifications. 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


A REAL BUY! 





STEAK 00 
KNives fOr 7 


A real buy! Set of 6 perfectly matched 
Steak Knives, beautiful enough for 
gracious dining; strong for kitchen 
use. Hollow-ground stainless steel 
blades stay sharp; handles of beauti- 
ful simulated mother-of-pearl. $3.00 
value, sent (while they last) postpaid 
for $2.00. 


Special discounts to churches and organizations. 
Write on organization letterhead for prices. 


Linn-Taylor, 78 Neptune Avenue 
Woodmere, Long Island, N. Y. 


PATHFINDER 
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A vital message 
to the head of 
the family 


Two ways you can 
protect your family 
against CANCER 


»..a@ check 
...a@ check-up 


Cancer strikes in one of every 
two families. Each year more than 
60,000 American children under 
the age of eighteen lose a parent 
to cancer. 


Yet many cancers can be cured, 
if discovered in time. 

Every man should have a 
complete physical examina- 
tion once a year. Women over 
thirty-five should have a com- 
plete physical examination 
twice a year. 


Because of scientific advances, 

* patients are being cured today 

who could not have been saved 
even five years ago. 


The American Cancer Society 
asks your help in the fight against 
eancer. Your check today will 
help pay for costly research. Will 
help keep physicians informed of 
latest developments in detection 
and treatment. Will help pay for 
the training of doctors to special- 
ize in cancer. 


How soon we find cancer’s 
cause and cure depends on how 
soon and how much help comes 
from people like you. 


Invest your money today for your 
family’s security tomorrow. 


| “Cancer” c/o Postmaster, (Your town) 


| Please send me free literature 
about cancer. 
Enclosed is my contribution of 


$________ to the cancer crusade, 
| 
Name 
| 
| Address 
City State. 
a ee eS 


Cancer strikes One in Five 
STRIKE BACK... 
Give to Conquer Cancer 


MAY, 1953 


For modern living .. . 
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PLASTIC BOWLS, by Plas-Tex, are 
for hand or electric mixing; handles 
and lips make easier pouring. The set 
includes 4-qt. coral, 21-qt. gray, 114- 
qt. chartreuse, for $3.75. Newmeyer 
Products Co., Dept. C5, 506 Washing- 
ton St., Allentown, Pa. 





WELCOME BLUEBIRDS with a pre- 
fabricated pine house. It comes with 
nails, glue, stain and brush, ready for 
the kids to assemble. There’s a small- 
er size for wrens. $1.95 each. Willow- 
Brook Bird House Kits, Dept. E5, 145 
Eaton Ave., Meriden, Conn. 





HOUSEFLIES SHUN a screen door if 
it’s daubed with cotton, Southerners 
say. Shoo-Fli “‘cotton-flower” pot is 
easily tied to any screen. Its flat, red 
plastic pot “grows” three fluffy cot- 
ton balls. Two for $1. House of Ideas, 
Dept. S1, 1309 State St., Racine, Wis. 





Just put two drops of Murine 
in each eye—and your tired 
eyes seem cleansed and refreshed. 
Murine’s seven tested ingre- 
dients bathe the delicate tissues 
of your eyes gently as a tear. 
Murine makes your eyes 
feel good. 


EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


on our druggist for DENT'S 
Th eu M, TOOTH DROPS or POULTICE 








of lasting beauty. Overall size, height rT) 
Shlis., width 18 in., thickness 8 in, Freight 
— paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalag 
American Memorial Ca. Dept. ASQ Atianta, Ga 


Real True BEAUTY Can Be Yours! 


In the latest beshiet on Pn Hinte and Secrets. 
a “You 


+ ity oy. 1 
SHE YOURSELF A BEAUTY” and 
on will be. It's jus 09 olen oo ABA. Be 4 
pies: — ial ii ients. Send onl, 
address and “PICTURE youn 
SELF’ A BEAUTY” will be shi fm 
send name and address and we will ship C.O. Bb 
ae as pay postman $3 plus nd 
AUDREY L. MASON 
189 W. Madison, Chicage 2, Illinois 











The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 


for Adults & Children 
THE WORLD OVER 
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‘WATER 


SEOs 


legal 


Plus Easiest Installation Ever! 


Installs in your kitchen! General Electric’s 
new top-connecting electric water heater 
means easiest installation anywhere in 
your house! Meets the needs of all your 
appliances quickly, dependably, auto- 
matically! 


Installs in your laundry! You eliminate 
costly long pipe runs with a G-E Water 
Heater that installs simply . . . anywhere 
you wish! You’ll get more hot water, 
more economy, with G-E! 


Even in a closet! Installation anywhere 
in your house with a G-E Heater. And 
G-E Water Heaters are safe! There’s no 
pilot light to go out, and no dangerous 
fumes or flues to worry about. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


WATER HEATERS 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Overheard in Government building 
coffee bar: 

“Gee, I'd better get back to the 
office or I'll be late for quitting time.” 


New Life 


The Russians have evolved a method to speed up the 
growth of trees. —News item. 
In Russia, shoots are shooting up 
And bark is barking madly. 
The branches all are branching out, 
Stout oaks are growing extra stout, 
And willows weep more sadly. 


The roots take root, the trunks expand, 
Quite visible their movements . . . 
Yes, though it’s true as true can be 
That only God can make a tree, 
The Russ can make improvements. 
—Richard Armour 


Suit of armor: Knight gown. 
. . 7 
One good opening for a young man, 
if he is an East German, is a hole in 
the barbed wire fence. 


Small change: Diaper. 


Quips 


It is later than we think, we are 
reminded by the politicians, as they 
make the opening speeches of the 1956 
campaign.—Buffalo Evening News. 

. a * 

The pioneers crossed the country 
until they came to a good site for a 
traffic jam and then located a city there. 
—Grand Rapids Press. 


am cris fal 
“The Senator thought it would be 
fun to come along on maneuvers.” 


Results of experiments with body 
armor in Korea will be watched care- 
fully from this country, where it seems 
like the coming thing for pedestrians.— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


Warning 


Before you embark 
On a disarming orgy, 
Remember, Joe’s gone— 
But there’s still Georgi. 
—Henry Ladner 
o . + 
No lady is ever fat. She is just 
short for her weight. 


° . e 


Charm school: Deportment store. 


cured: Off tobacco 

Is Senator McCarthy going to sit 
idly by while Milwaukee is invaded by 
the Cincinnati Reds? 


Smoke 


STUDIO B4 


PROJECTION ROOM 


“Three-dimensionals will be a big hit! Now I want 
you boys to start thinking about four dimensionals!”’ 


PATHFINDER 





Photograph by Willinger -Shostal 


IMPORTANT PURCHASES 


To most people, the purchase of a diamond ring is an event of a lifetime. 
But to business, important purchases are a daily occurrence. 


For example, approximately a million dollars each working day are spent by 


American Cyanamid Company’s Purchasing Department to obtain the 
materials, equipment and services to carry out its operations. It buys more 
than 2,500 different raw materials alone, the total of which amounts to 
hundreds of millions of pounds. 


Carrying out these daily purchasing functions efficiently requires the close 
cooperation of hundreds-of sources of supply, both here and abroad. These 
sources of supply are among Cyanamid’s valuable assets. For they serve the 
company dependably and efficiently, and by constantly working to improve the 
quality of their products and the standard of their services, they are helping 
Cyanamid give increasingly better service to industry and the public. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





Sedan snug ... convertible smart is the new 1953 Ford 
V-8 Crestline Victoria. Note the huge, curved, one-piece 
windshield ... the rear quarter windows that roll out 
of sight leaving no center posts. 


Here's a four-door favorite ... the new 53 Ford Mainline 
Fordor Sedan. As in all the Ford Mainline Models, you 
choose from V-8 or Six ... Fordomatic, Overdrive, or 
Conventional drive. 
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At home in finest company—yet amazingly low 
in price is this 53 Ford Mainline Tudor Sedan. 
And like all new Fords, it brings you Ford’s new 
Wonder Ride... no roll, no pitch, no sway. 


By merely lifting out rear seat and folding the 
Stow-away center seat into the floor you change 
this new 4-door, 8-passenger Ford V-8 Custom- 
line Country Sedan to a carrier of bulky loads, 


why Forp's 
out Front 
for'53 


Yes, again for 753, Ford’s first 
Here’s a personal car with a special air of smart- 


ness—the ’53 Ford Customline Club Coupe. For 
easier operation brake and clutch pedals are sus- 
pended from above. Note Center-Fill fueling. 


in choice! And, with 41‘‘ Worth 
More’’ features Ford gives you 
more of the things you want 


The new Ford Mainline Ranch Wagonis the low- 
priced, full-size station wagon that’s proving 
America’s favorite. Its two doors are wide and 
convenient. Itsrear seat “stows away’”’ for cargo, 


and need than ever before in 
tere car history. That’s why it’s 
WAS >, , recognized as the new Stand- 
ay ard of the American Road! It’s 
no wonder Ford’s worth more 
when you buy it, worth more 

when you sell it! 


Fordomatic Drive, Overdrive, white sidewall 
tires, optional at extra cost Equipment, 
accessories and trim subiect to change with- 
out notice, 


Here’s the new Ford V-8 Crestline Country Squire. 
This 4-door, 8-passenger, wood-trimmed beauty 
offers 8% feet of load space, with rear seat out, 
tail gate down and center seat folded into floor. 


You're looking at a big reason why Ford has sold 
more convertibles than any other maker! It’s 
the 1953 Ford V-8 Crestline Sunliner. Weather- 
tight automatic top goes up quick as a wink. 


Z| SEE IT... VALUE CHECK IT. ..TEST DRIVE TY 


The big family favorite is the handsome 1953 Ford 
Customline Fordor Sedan. As in all the 53 Fords, 
beautiful interior color schemes harmonize with 
long-lasting, baked enamel outside colors. 


Trips are treats in the 1953 Ford Mainline Bus- 
iness Coupe. You ride on foam rubber over 
non-sag springs, and there’s lots of space be- 
hind the seat, also a huge luggage locker. 


Meet the new 1953 Ford Customline Tudor Sedan 
...a Style-leading beauty that, like all Ford models, 
gives you the room... the visibility ... the easy 
handling, and parking, you want and need. 





